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I WATCHED THE HEAVENS. 
By V. Saunders and Otley. 

I watch’d the heav’ns above me, and a star 

en ay ph before my meditative eyes ; 
I mark’'d the solitary beam afar 

Pursue its journey in th’ eternal skies. 
Calm from its distant glory came the rays 
Through all of space between us, on my gaze ; 
No other sign of those who dwelt therein 
Fell on my sense, except that beam serene ; 
And fancy, soothed beneath the streaming light, 
Pursued the orb along its high career, 
And deem’d it some new world, all fresh and bright 
With its ten thousand hopes, and not one fear. 


Into this world the author bears us with him, on the wing of his poetic inspi- 
ration. Serene and sweet is the landscape, sketched in paradisiacal luxuriance 
under the warmth of summer, whilst 

From blue skies a fost’ring sun like ours, 
Swell’d in the fruits, and glitter’d in the flow’rs. 

Laden with perfume, the western breeze sweeps over it from the calm ocean, 
—mountains gird it in eternal silence ; whilst valleys smile in slumber at their 
broad feet. In such a land, all should have been happiness. The harmony of 
man’s mind should have mirrored the harmony of nature; and such are the 
thoughts that passed through the poet’s mind as he gazes on the beauty of the 
landscape spread out before his eyes. Whilst thus he ponders— 

Onward came a form, 

Unlike the dream which flatter'd Fancy’s sigh, 
Man’s shape he wore, but some internal storm 

Defaced the image, and put out its light. 
His inward spirit seem’d by thoughts o’ercast 
Whose shadow o’er his visage darkly pass’d 
And to his eye that lovely land was dim, 
Suggesting nought of peace or joy to him— 
He heard no accent in the wind, and flood, 

The landscape had no meanings for his eye, 
In vain before him in their joy they stood, 

For joy’s responding sources in his heart were dry. 

To this figure the poet speaks. 


** And what art thou ?”’ 








is the answer. 
* Canst thou 
A mortal, stand still mortal on this shore 7 
Back, back to earth, man’s happiest dream to know— 
Dream thou shalt die—Death comes to us no more !” . 
The watcher of the Heavens is standing in spirit in that deathless land which 

lies beyond the grave ; he faces the eternity of man; and hears from it its ora- 
cles of agony or happiness ; for it is the spirit here and the circumstance that 
creates its own joy or suffering. Forcibly is the anguish of the spirit’s existent 
eternity painted by the poet. 
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But there they sat on the grave’s edge, and sigh’d, 
And saw the scene around with sleepless eye, 
That roved unquiet o’er the breathless tide, 
Or wander’d upward through the sunny sky ; 
Then turn’d again toward the narrow tomb, 
Till grew eget hope from out the gloom ; 
And rising, with the death-clothes round them, press‘d 
The heavy foldings, corpse-like, on their breast ; 
And once again Teiceading, laid them there, 
Extended still, and straight upon the bier. 
But rest they could not ; and the quiv’ring lid 
Struggled and open’d from the eye once more ; 
And, fore’d again to leave death’s mimic bed, 
They rose, and left the grave all deathless as before. 


To comment on the truth and power of this would be superfluous ; he who 
cannot feel it possesses no poetry of heart, and cannot be awakened to a con- 
sciousness of beauty by any comment. Amongst them are two lovers, and the 
description of the female is sweetly touching; the remnant of her beauty still 
hath some radiance—there is the wreck still of 

Feelings which, worthy to expand in heaven, 
To things too mean had been too rashly given ; 
Like lightning, which, if aim’d aright, would be 
Life to an altar pile, to God upraised ; 
But wasted on the cold, unkindly sea, 
Dies on the element whereon awhile it blazed. 


But we have given enough of this poem to induce all who love true poetry to 
read its gloomy, but soweel verse ; and although we cannot concur with the 
assumption of the author,on the strength of the Quarterly’s critique of his form- 
er poems, that he is equal to our greatest poets, we rank him high amongst 
those who may hereafter, by excellence, of which they now give promise, de- 
serve well of time. 


LADY ANNE GRANARD. 
By L. E. L. 

Few leave so much of the sweetness of the rose amongst the leaves of their 
withering memory as the poet ; and none amongst the poets and poetesses—nor 
have they been a few who have gone to the long bourne within our own me- 
mory—have left a purer or more ethereal scent than that which lingers amongst 
the fancies and memories of her who struck the harp so skilfully during her hu- 
man career. We can recur with wonder to the lightning track marked by the 
genius of a Byron, through the mental character of his day ; we think of a 
Scott with veneration ; but to such a name as Miss Landon’s—for who thinks 
of her as, or calls her, Mrs. Maclean !—we return with a gentler and more 
agreeable feeling—one of love. What wonder is it, then, that the melancholy 
feeling which pervaded us as we took up the first volume of Lady Anne Gra- 
nard induces us, even now, to toss aside the critical scalpel, and leave the task 
of dissection tothose who may attempt to drag the departed genius down to 
their own level, and point out marks of the failing wing, and the tiring flight, 
which had once borne her, if not to the highest intellectual heaven, to one we 
own our inability to have reached. It is as if the dead made us a revelation, 
when we receive in this manner the legacy of their last thoughts ; and what 
manner of man can he be who will scrutinize too closely into the mode and the 
value of such gifts. To the first part of this novel we alone allude, for the 








Ay, all around is heaven, but here within is hell, 
shrieks the living punishment in its agony, and casts itself on the earth, to 
gnash the herbs around it, and toss its clenched hand towards the sky in hatred, 
wrath, and pain, telling the poet— 

Sin works its will uncheck’d—go see its gracious fruit ! 


Ere he has wandered far, he meets one whom he had known—one whose in- 
tellect made all it touched more bright, and turned even vice into a fairer thing. 
Stilly he sits, whilst on his hueless cheek the vacancy of brooding and benight- 
ed reason dwells. The once quick eye is still—the lips parted in idiotic repose 
-—the lightning smile quenched—and the brow blank. He heeded not his 
name ; 4 
clothed the splendour of his intellect with a flash of thought, which chilled 
into indifference again. ‘‘Gone, gone,” he cried; and the soul, for that 
moment recalled to consciousness, deadened into apathy again. The poet ex- 
claims— 

And while he spoke, I thought of the time behind, 
When once beside a dotard’s seat he stood, 
Mocking the dull face, in his pride of mind— 
Then, how unlike his own! how near his present mood ! 
And the picture is completed of the friend’s prostration. 

Then comes the penance of the tyrant, racked by his own tortured, but ma- 
lignant slaves. A single human feeling redeems the horror of the picture—an 
old companion releases the suffering wretch and he flies yelling from the mock- 
ery of those who tortured him. Again the poet wanders on amongst those 
who watch the sun’s bright path, 

With vacant eye, which knew to them "twould be 
The same one hour through all eternity, 
until he comes to a silent spot, where— 


Tall Cypress trees had rear’d themselves on high, 
About a mountain's foot that clos’d the view ; 
And resting in its bed, a lake lay by, 
Repeating point and line, precise and true. 
No breeze disturb’d it in its deep serene ! 
No moving thing reflected life therein ; 
A changeless copy of the scene it lent, 
Which rose above it motionless ; its face 
In the mysterious mirror downward bent, 
Fix"d, yet unreal, like the forms in Memory’s glass. 


And there, between the water and the trees, 
The spirits had erected tombs, like these 
Which Earth in every tranquil churchyard sees, 
Yielding to sad and gay the same repose. 
To me, too, seem’d they quiet ; for my mind 
Had with such outer, inner calm combin’d ; 
And I believed that in this place of rest, 
The sentence of the spirit was unbound ; 
And gazed upon each hillock’s awful breast, 
Where mind annihilation’s peace had found. 


But while I gazed, from the vault’s hollow cave 
Crawl'd shapes, still animate with living breath, 
As comes the unqulet worm from out the grave, 
Where, living, dwells he in the house of death . 
Clothed in the garments of the dead were they, 
The shroud and cerement of corrupting clay ;_ 
And from our own earth’s vault and sepulchre, 
Whatever told of death they copied there 
With vain desire they long’d aside to fling 
Their new-born weight of immortality, 
And yearning t’ward earth's last and lowest thing, 
Made all their aim and purpose, not to be, 


is fame was forgotten ; and he listened to the words wherein he had | 


latter volumes, however excellent, are by another hand ; and betray, in the at- 
tempt to grasp at the mantle of the departed, a strain and tension in the 


sensibly and by faint degrees grow coarser, whilst the story tends even more 
tothe romantic than it would have done under Miss Landon’s own care, ro- 
mantic as were her literary tendencies. We shall therefore confine ourselves, 
in our extracts and our criticism, to the first part of the work ; which, without 
any depreciation of Miss Landon’s friend, who has fulfilled the task assigned 
him or her (we should think, from the style, the latter) with very great ability, 
| is by far the best. Lady Anne Granard herself is the embodiment of fashion- 

able selfishness, and that without exaggeration. She is not made worse than 
the world—a too common fault with the novelist ; nor yet is the gloss of ex- 
terior breeding sufficient, as we have sometimes seen it, to smoothe over the 
imperions selfishness of character, which would, but for a series of most for- 
tuitous good luck, have made her five lovely daughters unhappy for life. The 
story is naturally—for the element in which Miss Landon seemed spiritually to 
exist was the idealism of love,—a love tale, or rather, five love tales; and, 
apropos of this remark we may quote a passage as feminine as it is beautiful. 
If the hand of the friend who concluded the tale has touched this, it has done 
so with marvellous judgment :— 

“The first love-letter is an epoch in love's happy season—it makes assurance 
doubly sure—that which has hitherto, perhaps, only found utterance in sweet 
and hurried words, now seems to take a more tangible existence. A love-let- 
ter is a proof how dearly, even in absence, you are remembered. I once heard 
a young friend regret her approaching marriage, because she would then receive 
no more charming notes. Alas! the charming notes are not the only charming 
things that are no more. But a love-letter !—how much of life’s most perfect 
happiness do those two words contain! With what anxiety it is expected !— 
with what delight it 1s received !—it seems almost too great a pleasure to open 
it. Suddenly we mock ourselves for the charmed delay—the seal is hastily 
broken—the contents eagerly devoured ; then it is read slowly, dwelling on 
every sentence to lengthen out its enjoyment; how sweet does every little 
word of endearment appear !—what importance is attached to the choice of 
an epithet, to the turn of a phrase! Through the whole day, with what a con- 
scious thrill its possession is recalled !—with what care it is re ad over at night, 
till its contents mingle with our dreams! I often wonder, when I see people 
settled down in that cold calmness, too often the atmosphere around the do- 
mestic hearth, whether they ever recall the words they used to say, and the 
letters they used to write! Would those letters appear absurd and exaggera- 
ted, or would they for a moment bring back the old feeling, or, at all events, a 
tender regret for its departure ?”’S 

But although it be a love-tale, there are passages in it which develop the es- 
prit de moqueur with no small measure of sarcastic severity; and we recom- 
mend the observations in the following jesting scrap of philosophy to our mo- 
dern system-mongers :— 

“‘ Every age has its characteristic, and our present one is not behind its pre- 
decessors in that respect ; it is the age of systems, every system enforced by 
a treatise. ‘The politician who opposes the corn-laws and advocates free trade, 
does soon asystem, which, as soon as it begins to work, will set the civilized 
world to rights. The phrenologist, who regulates heart and mind by undula- 
tions of the skull, has another system. The professor of animal magnetism, 
who throws house-maids into a deep sleep, when they talk Latin without 
knowing it, has a third. While Mrs. Geary, who makes stays the realization 


| writer’s mind, which gives them something of vulgarity. The characters in- 








of the ancient girdle of the Graces, does so on a ‘system which has the ap- 

proval of the highest medical authorities.’ One system, however, still requires 

ts organization and its treatise,—we allude to the sublime, yet delicate, the 

| universal, yet domestic science of managing a husband. ‘The science has its 

| practice, but it lacks its theory. Theory follows the practice which it improves 
Aristotle found his examples of poetry in Homer and Eschylus; and Ud 

dishes had made the felicity of dinners, before either reduced their div rt 

) received and written rules Conjugal government requires its treatises. A 

} young woman setting out in life lacks a printed gu! le. Her cookery-book, how- 


ever, may afford some useful hints till one be actually directed to the impor. 
tant subject just mentioned. Many well-known receipts are equally available~ 
for a batterie de cuisine or du caur. Your roasted husband is subdued by the 
fire of fierce words and fiercer looks—your broiied husband, under the . 
and salt taunt of innuendo—your stewed husdand, under the constant 


| tion of petty vexations—your boiled husband dissolves under the watery in— 


fluences—while your confectionized husband goes through a course of the 


, blanc mange of flattery, or the preserves and sweets of caresses and smiles.” 


And is it not the age of system! Do we not eat, drink, and sleep by sys~ 
tem? Conchology, phrenology, ontology,—nay, demonology, and a 
other ologies, all have their system and their treatise ; and when, in addition te 
these, gametology becomes a science, may we not reasonably expect that the 
most untangible tho powerful of human passions, love, will be classified: 
into a branch of psychology, and find its teachers and its professors. Why 
should we not “ teva me love to dove” on regular principles? adore, worship, 
despair, and die—if lovers ever commit such a folly as the last,—on a system, 
reducible to a scientific demonstration of its properties and its excellences. 
Yes, system is an admirable portion of the economy of the age, and in spite of 
the sneer at it, we recommend the adaptation of it in the theory of love, to amp 
vagabond philosopher or author who is at present moe So a subject in the 
unwept recesses of his brain or the British Museum. e daughters of Lady 
Anne Granard, five in number, are well discriminated in character ; but of them, 
although all are amiable, Isabella is our favourite ; and, to return to the subject 
matter of the tale, which is love, (in spite of its second name, “ keeping up 
appearances,” a tag we entirely disapprove of,) we shall extract Mr. Glent- 
worth’s declaration to her—one of the freshest and most naif love-scenes that 
could well be selected from the imaginative literature of the season, or, indeed, 
of very many seasons past. 

“* Lady Anne is at home, but the young ladies are out walking,’ was the 
answer of the page; but, in the drawing-room, he found Isabella alone. Lan~ 
guid awd dispirited, she had declined accompanying her sisters, and was em- 
ployed in copying a drawing. It was a sketch of Mr. Glentworth’s, and he 
had been describing the scene, the last evening that he spent in Welbeck- 
street. He caught sight of her face—it was unusually pale, and there was a 
glitter on the long, dark lash, and a dimness in the eye, as if tears had beer 
recently shed. Not such was the countenance that turned and met his own. 
The dark eyes filled with light, a rich colour mantled the cheek, and smiles sur- 
rounded the lip, whose welcome was at first inaudible. 

““* How we have missed you!’ exclaimed she. ‘ Do you know that we 
have left the book you were reading to us in the middle—we could not bear 
to go on in your absence,’» She did not add that this was her own sugges- 
tion. 

‘«*T have been much engaged,’ replied Mr. Glentworth. 

‘“**] hope your engagements are over now,’ said she ; ‘we have grown se 
accustomed to you, that we cannot get on without you.’ 

“ «1 fear,’ said he, hesitatingly, ‘1 shall soon be obliged to go abroad.’ He 
was startled to see the effect of his own words in Isabella’s ashy paleness—she 
could not force ar@ply. But there is a timidity in genuine feeling, whieh 
brings with it an intuitive desire of concealment ; and she was soon able te 
add, ‘ You have been so kind to us all.’ At this moment Mr. Glentworth’s 
eye fell on a little pencilled sketch of himself. In her joy at seeing the ori- 
ginal, Isabella had forgotten the copy. Again a bright scarlet over 
her face ; and her companion, from that necessity of saying something whi 
originates more subjects of conversation than anything else, ‘I did not know 
you had a talent for taking likenesses.’ 

‘“**T never tried before,’ said Isabella, hesitatingly. 

*** You ought to cultivate it,’ continued Mr. Glentworth. 
to take some lessons?’ 

‘** No ;’ replied his companion, and then hastily added, ‘I should have no 
interest, unless the face were one I knew.’ 

‘“‘ Here, for the first time, the conversation languished. Isabella felt embar- 
rassed, though she did not even surmise a cause, and Mr. Glentworth was 
thoughtful. 

“*Do you know,’ said she, after a long pause, ‘I fear I am ungrateful ; 
for I feel quite sorry that we have known you. What shall we do when 
you go away '—At least,’ added she, in a subdued tone, ‘ we shall never 
forget your kindness.’ But the effurt at forced composure was too much for 
the young and unpractised girl—her voice became inaudible, and she burst into 
tears. 

““*My going is still uncertain,’ said Mr. Glentworth, trying to soothe her- 
with the utmost kindness. 

“* Ah!’ exclaimed she, ‘how much happier we have been since you 
came—how much we owe to your kindness! I had no idea that life could be 
so pleasant till we knew you ;’ and again poor Isabella’s voice failed. 

‘“‘ Mr. Glentworth rose, and took one or two turns up and down the room > 
suddenly he caught Isabella's eyes fixed upon him with such a look of wreteh~ 
edness that his heart smote him. He thought on the lonely and —— 
state of such singularly lovely girls—he could not be blind to what sabella’s: 
feeling was to himself, so unconsciously, so innocently betrayed—he felt that 
he was not only their sole friend, but that he possessed the power to make that 
friendship available in many ways, while he was scarcely able to do so in then 
peculiar situation. A sudden impulse led to an equally sudden resolation—he- 
took a seat by Isabella’s side, and took her little, cold, trembling hand in his 
own. 

“«* My dear girl,’ said he, very kindly, ‘I have a great deal to say te you. 
Will you listen to me, patiently ?’ ‘ 

‘* |sabella’s eyes, even more than her words, assured him that her patience 
would be little tried while listening tohim. ‘Are you aware,’ asked he, ‘ of 
why I have not been to see you during the last fortnight?’ His companion 
looked astonished. ‘The fact is,’ continued he, ‘Lady Anne fears that 
my visits here may prove detrimental to what she considers your best inte- 
rests. | thought myself an old, safe friend ; but, as that cannot be explained te 
everybody, she fears that I may keep off other and more eligible lovers.” Isa- 
belia tried to speak, but the words died in utterance. ‘In short, whether I 
shall be obliged to give up visiting altogether depends upon yourself. As the 
husband of one of you, no exception could be taken. Tell me, truly, my 
dear, do you think that I could make youhappy as my wife?’ Isabella’s eyes, 
that had hitherto been fixed on Mr. Glentworth’s, half. wonder, half-regret,were 
now cast down—again a sweet colour mantled her cheek.’ 

‘«« Happy !’ murmured a voice s0 low as to be almost inaudible— Do yoo 
not raake every one near you happy?’ Could consent be given more gracioas- 
ly or more gracefully !—Mr. Glentworth fels that he had sealed his fate ; he 
was dizzy, confused, and sought in vain to speak. Mechanically he retam- 
ed the hand that trembled im his own—but Isabella needed no protestations— 
one word from his mouth had been enough, and she sat in silent, ‘ measureless 
content.’ She was yet too happy to wonder at her own good furtune. — 

« *Tsabella,’ exclaimed he, starting up, ‘I will write to you this evenmg,; I 
cannot speak all I could wish ; read my letter carefully ; think before you de- 
cide. I shall send for the answer inthe morning. God bless you Isabelle 





‘Would you like 








held her breath to hear his last step; she sprang to the window, and wateb- 
ed long after he was out of sight; she then hurried into their little back par- 

ir; she was too intensely happy to wish for anytl ing but solitude ; she fels 
is if she feared to wake from so delightful a dream 

With a brief, but beautifully expressed condensation of an old idea, we sha! 
conclude our notice of Lady Anne Granard 

‘* A girl’s love is half poetry, an unconscious preference, till startled : 


self-knowledge.”’ 
) 














































































































How many of the hearts that beat quicker at the love-passages of this no- 
vel will recognise the truth of this, and own that their love, whether it 
hath been saddened by sorrow or made joyous with bliss, was in their 
girlhood that unconscious preference, until it was startled from its dream 
abandonment and poetry, into the joy or the misery of the reality of self- 
bnowledge. 


CHAPTERS OF TURKISH HISTORY. NO. VI. 
THE BATTLE oF MOHACZ.—[Concluded.] 
* The small town of Mohacz, “a great name of fatal sound” (says Istuanfi) 
«in the ear of a Hungarian,” is situated in a low marshy plain on the right 
bank of the Danube, which a little above it divides into two branches, formin 
a long island. In front of the town towards the south extends a flat and nake 
plain, intersected by the sluggish stream of a river tributary to the Danube, 
called the Karasz, the deep and muddy current of which is almost hidden by 
the thickets of sedge and reeds with which its banks are overgrown. A deep 
morass stretches from its mouth, along the Danube, nearly up to the town of 
Mohacz ; while on the further bank of the Karasz rises a semicircular range of 
low hills, from the base of which a hollow valley or ravine extends to the west, 
sweeping round the right flank of the Hungarian encampment. At the head of 
this hollow, but concealed by the skirt of the hill, which here advanced consi- 
derably, Bali-beg was posted on the morning of the battle, with 5000 spahis 
and an equal number of akindjis, or light cavalry ; while the whole face of the 
declivity, throughout its length, was crowded by the countless ranks of the 
Turkish main army, marshalled in order of battle within this narrow om 
place was held by the troops of Europe with half the artillery, head- 
ed by the grand-vizir, Ibrahim ; the Anatolian feudatories, with the rest of the 
guns, occupied the second line ; and the janissaries, with the élite of the caval- 
ry, were as usual held in reserve near the person 6f the sultan, whose pavilion 
was pitched on the summit of the eminence,* in full view of the approaching 
... The Hungarians, on the contrary, were drawn. up between their in- 
trenched camp at Mohacz and the Karasz: and instead of imitating the deep 
order of their adversaries, displayed their first line, in which the greater part of 
their force was arrayed, at great length in three separate divisions, in order to 
oppose as nearly equal a front as possible to the overwhelming numbers of their 
adversaries. Of these three corps, that on the right was led, according to the 
uasage of the kingdom, by the Ban or governor of Dalmatia, Bathyany ; the 
centre was commanded by Archbishop Tomori in person ; and the left, which 
was the proper post of the Vaivode of Transylvania, was held in his absence 
by Petrus Pereny. The artillery, a mounting to eighty small field-pieces, 
(‘termenta currulia mediocria,” Istuanfi calls them,) was disposed in the rear 
of this line, supported by the main force of the cavalry under the palatine and 
the Polish general Trepka, while the reserve was held by Schlik and his Bohe- 
mians ; aol a select squadron of one thousand cavaliers, sheathed in complete 
Lams ach were entrusted with the protection of the person of the King and the 
standard of the kingdom—* the spurs of the standard-bearer, Dragffi, being 
taken off,” (says a ational historian,) ‘‘ according to ancient Hungarian usage, 
asa token that no thought of flight or retreat must enter his mind !” 

In this order the two arinies stood opposed on the 29th of August ; but 
though the fierce and repeated cries of Allah! which rung along the Turkish 
line, testified the ardour of the Ottomans, the Sultan delayed during several 
heurs to give the signal for action ; and no movement was made against the 
Hungarians, who had boldly advanced into the plain, while the king rode bare- 
headed through the ranks to satisfy the soldiers of his presence, accompanied 
by the palatine, who harangued them as he passed, exhorting them to fight 
valiantly for their country and religion. But in the mean time orders had been 
sent to Bali-beg to take a circuit along the bottom of the ravine, and fall on 
the flank and rear of the enemy ; but before this movement could be complet- 
ed, it was detected from the glittering of the long Turkoman lances borne by 
the akindjis, the points of which appeared above the hollow way ; and Tomo- 
ri, panic-stricken at the prospect of being surrounded, hastily detached the 
king’s body-guard to anticipate and repel this new danger, while he omlered 
an immediate charge of the whole line against the Turks. The challenge was 
now no longer declined—in the graphic words of Istuanfi, ‘‘a tremendous 
clangor of inartial music” (the tabul-khani) “ burst forth at the same moment 
in the camp of Soliman ; an universal shout arose from the troops ; and the 
whole mighty host of horse and foot moved forward in formidable array, des- 
ending the hill in slow and steady order to meet us.” Their advance was no- 
tified to the young king, who instantly called for his helmet and assumed his 
piace in the line ; but the pale and agitated expression of his features, remark- 
ed by his attendants as they closed his visor, was afterwards recalled as an 
omen of the doom which impended over himself and his kingdom. There was 
no time on the instant, however, for auguries; for the van of the Hungarians 
had already closed with their opponents, and, precipitating themselves on the 
European battalions, (as described by the Turkish writer, Solak-Zadah,) 
“like a thunder-cloud charged with lightning,’ compelled them to give 
ground, and pursued them with headlong impetuosity towards the second Ime, 
which likewise recoiled before the first fury of the shock; and Andrew Ba- 
thery, brother of the palatine, sent a messenger to the king? announcing that 
the battle was won, and urging him to come up with all speed and complete 
the discomfiture of the infidels. ‘The second division, already in motion, press- 
ed on with redoubled energy at these tidings through the low ground, already 
choked with dead and dying ; “‘ but at this moment,” (says the narrative of 
th® chancellor Broderith,) ‘the king disappeared, and was seen no more 
alive ; but whether he was withdrawn from the fight by those about his person, 
or whether (as some say) he plunged rashly forward into the thickest of the 
mélée, and was there wounded, I am unable to say, and none can certainly 
know.”’t 

The evident reluctance of Broderith to give a decided opinion as to the fate 
of his hapless sovereign, would seem to imply that he secretly inclined to the 
less favourable version of the story, and that the last of the Jagellons fell with- 
out striking a blow for his crown and life; but the Turkish writers agree in 
stating that the last desperate onsent of the Magyar chivalry, led by the kral 
or king, pierced deeply into the solid phalanx of the janissaries ; and Solak- 

Zadah even relates that three Hungarian knights, “like demons thirsting for 
blood,” penetrated to the station of the sultan himself, and that the lance of 
one of them was shivered on the cuirass of Soliman. Many, doubtless, were 
the deeds of individual valour by which the Hungarians strove, on the bloody 
day of Mohacz, to avert the fate of their country ; but all their efforts were 
countervailed by the numbers of the Ottomans; and the Turkish artillery, 
which had hitherto remained inactive from the closeness and intermixture of 
the fight, at length opening a general discharge upon them at the distance of 
scarce ten paces, wrought fearful destruction among their dense and disordered 
masses of men and horses. At this juncture, Bali-beg, who had over-borne all 
opposition on the right, and had seized their camp, bore down on their rear in 
accordance with his previous instructions ; and the Hungarians, thus hemmed 
in on all sides by an irresistible force, were crushed hopelessly down into the 
deep morass bordering the Danube. Hundreds were swallowed up in its deep 
pits and quagmires, or perished in the vain attempt to swim across the Danube, 
then greatly swollen by the recent rains; all who remained were hewn down 
without mercy by the scimitars of the victors. The battle, which began about 
3 p.m. (Broderith), had lasted scarcely an hour and a half; the slaughter on 
the field continued till nightfal, and of the whole Christian army, which had 
numbered more than 25,000 before the engagement, from 3000 to 4000 only 
effected their escape, by favour of the violent and continued rain which pre- 
vented the Turks from pushing the pursuit. 
** Such,” says a Hungarian writer, “is the dismal story of that most mourn- 
fal and memorable day of Mohacz; on which the ancient glories of our na- 
tion, the flower of our nobles and valiant men, and all the warlike strength 
wherein we prided ourselves, were stricken down for ever bya single deadly 
blow ; and since that fatal calamity, our country has been forced to endure the 
intolerable ignominy of submitting, cither to the yoke of infidel barbarians, or 
to the oppressive dominion of strangers and foreigners. Accursed,therefore,and 
doubly accursed be those men whose rashness or madness carried our gentle 
and gracious king, like a victim, to be slaughtered in his early youth by the un- 
believing enemy, and thus plunged their native land into the depth of misery !” 
But of those whose counsels had hurried the king and the army to destruction, 
not one had survived the ruin to encounter the execrations of his countrymen. 
Tomori, the prime author of the catastrophe, fell in the midst of the Turks, 
fighting to the last with the fury of despair ; his colleague in command,George 
Zapolya, was slain by his side; the generals Trepka and Schlik, with the 
Archbishop of Strigonium and seven other bishops, and more than five hundred 
nobles ef the first rank, perished indiscriminately, borne down in the general 
mass of carnage. The Palatine Bathory was saved by the self-devotion of an 
attendant, who resigned to him his own unwounded horse ; and flying in com- 
pany with Bathyany, whose post on the right had kept him clear of the fatal 
morass, reached the town of Babocza, on the Drave, carrying into the interior 
the first tidings of the triumph of the Moslem, and the annihilation of the 

Christian army. 

The Turks had remained encamped, during the night after their victory, on 
the field of battle; and the aga of the janissaries, attended by the criers, inces- 
santly went his rounds,to preserve discipline and prevent straggling. But with 
the ensuing dawn, the sultan, escorted by the spahis of his guard, and accom- 


* A fountain was afterwards constructed on the spot by a pasha of Buda, which still 
exists under the name of the Turk’s Fountain. 
+ The three commanders of the royal body-guard, Czetricz, Horvath, and Mailath, 
were long held up to popular infamy as having deserted their king ; but the tacit ac- 
quiescence of the king in the order of Tomori for the guards to detach themselves 








panied by the vizir Ibrahim, Wile ove the plain of Mohacz to view the c 
ed camp of the Hungarians ; and on his return from this inspection, a grand 
divan of victory was held, according to custom, in the midst of the army. An 
embroidered scarlet canopy was erected in the open air, under which Soliman 

appeared seated on his throne; and while he gave directions for the interment 
of the slain, and distributed rewards and robes of honour to the officers and 
men who had borne themselves gallantly in the battle of the preceding dav, 
the heads of the captives, who amounted only to about 1500, were struck off, 
and added to the piles already accumulated in front of the imperial tent, where 

those of the bishops and nobles were raised aloft on spears, in token of dis- 
tinction. A few only of the prisoners were saved by their captors for ran- 
som ; and from one of these the Turks at length learned the fate of the young 
king, of which he had been an eye-witness. Wounded in the head, and se- 
parated from his attendants, the unfortunate Louis had endeavoured to escape 

from the fatal field ; but in crossing a swollen streamlet near the town of 
Mohacz, his horse was forced backwards from the bank into the deep water 
by the pressure of the throng of fugitives, and the weight of armour sunk him 
to the bottom. On examining the spot described,the was found and recog- 
nized ; and Soliman, on learning the miserable end of his youthful rival, ex- 
claimed with generous pity,—‘ May Allah be merciful to him, and punish those 
who misled his inexperience !_ 1 came indeed in arms against him, but I would 
not that he had been cut off before he had tasted the sweets of life and 
royalty !’"* 

The citcumstances of the battle might indeed justify the belief entertained 

by the Turks, that the vengeance of heaven for the murder of the ambassador 
Behram had visibly manifested itself, in impelling the Hungarians thus to rush 
with blind precipitation on their doom, when the delay of a few days might 
have averted the catastrophe. Wherever the terror-stricken fugitives from 

the slaughter turned their bewildered steps, they encountered detachments of 
their countrymen hastening in arms to the expected scene of ac- 
tion; the valiant Christopher Frangipan, with 15,000 Croats, was ap- 
proaching along the valley of the Drave; the vaivode Zapolya, with 
more than twice that number of Transylvanian troops, was already at 
Szegedin on the Theiss, within two days’ short march of Mohacz; and 
the main force of the Bohemians, under the margrave George of Bran- 
denburg, was pressing forward from the north. The union of all these corps 
would have still formed an army far more powerful than that lost at Mohacz ; 

but the death of the king had dissolved the whole fabric of the state, and 
each thought only of providing separately for his own safety. The Bohemian 
leaders hastily retraced their march to their own country, in order to be pre- 
sent at the first diet for the election of a new king, the Archduke Ferdinand 
having already set upa claim, in contravention of the Bohemian constitution, 
to the hereditary succession, in right of his wife. On similar grounds were 
based the pretensions of the archduke to the Hungarian crown; but here Za- 
polya had already declared himself a competitor, and drawing off his army 
unbroken to his own castles and estates about Eperies and Tokay, where dis- 
tance secured him from the Turks, began to organize cabals among his parti- 
zans, whe were numerous among the minor nobility, for securing his election. 
The widowed queen, Mary of Austria, finding herself deserted by all, fled 
from Buda to Presburg, with all the treasures and valuables she could collect ; 
and when Soliman put his army in motion from Mohacz for the capital, he was 
encountered by Féldwar by a deputation of the citizens, bearing the keys of the 
town and citadel, and imploring the mercy of the Turkish Casart+ for them- 
selves and their families. 

The public entry of Soliman into Buda took place on the 10th of September, 
twelve days only after the battle of Mohacz ; but he appeared in the pomp of 
a peaceful procession, preceded by the axes of the baltadyis,t and surrounded 
by the waving plumes of the solaks: and only the janissaries were allowed to 
take up their quarters in the city. The tents and huts of the remainder of the 
host embraced nearly the whole circuit of the walls, extending, in picturesque 
disorder, over the abrupt undulations of hill and valley with which the precincts 
of the town are diversified ; and the rugged sides of the Blocksberg re-echoed 
the wild and various cries of the tribes and nations united under the standard 
of the conqueror. During the advance from Mohacz to Buda, the open coun- 
try had been ravaged by the light troops with such terrible ferocity, that the 
districts between the Balaton Lake and the Danube were left (as described by 
a contemporary writer) a solitude, without either men or houses; and the po- 
pulation of the capital expected, in trembling anticipation, the alternative of ! 
death or slavery ; but their apprehensions were relieved on the second day by | 
a firman, forbidding, under pain of death, all injury to their persons or property. 

Yet, notwithstanding the vigilance of the officers, a fire, ascribed to the negli- | 
gence or lisappointment of the soldiery, broke out on the third night; and | 
though the grand-vizir repaired in person to the spot to direct ite extinction, it 
continued to rage through the following day, and consumed great part of the 
town, with the cathedral and many other public buildings. Inthe mean time, 
the royal palace was rapidly dismantled of its remaining treasures, which were 
embarked in barges on the Danube, and sent off as trophies to Constantinople, 
with all the artillery and warlike stores found in the arsenal, including two 
enormous guns, or rather mortars, which had fallen.into the hands of Hunniades 
at the memorable repulse of Mohammed II. before Belgrade, in 1456. Among 
the spoil are also specified three antique bronze statues of Apollo, Diana, and 
Hercules, which Ibrahim ordered to be erected in the At-meidan, opposite to 
one of his palaces—an innovation commented upon by several Turkish writers 
of the time as an infinite scandal to the faithful, whose literal interpretation of 
the second commandment leads them to regard all effigies of the human figure 
as an idolatrous abomination. But by far the greatest loss to Christendom and 
civilization which resulted fram the capture of Buda, was the removal or de- 
struction of the magnificent library, containing 50,000 MSS., which had been | 
amassed at the close of the preceding century, by the liberality of Matthias 
Corvinus. ‘The fate of this celebrated collection, like that of the Alexandrian 
library, is variously related. The Hungarians assert that the volumes were 
used by the Turks as fuel, to light the stoves of their baths ; but (independently 
of this legend being a palpable reproduction of the popular tale of the Alexan- 
drian conflagration) such an act of barbarism would have been equally at va- 
riance with the personal character of Soliman, and with the advanced state of 
literature among the Turks at this period: as the army, moreover, quitted 
Buda on the eighth day after its entrance, an additional refutation is afforded by 
the shortness of the time. The account given by the Ottoman writers is more 
probably correct, that the greater part of the books were transferred to Con- 
stantinople, and were there destroyed by the great fire of 1755, which consum- 
ed the old palace of the Porte “thes ay however, were certainly left at Buda, 
where Lambecius, having instituted a search in the castie by permission of 
the governor Kasim-Pasha, found several hundred volumes still remaining in 
1666. 

While the work of spoliation was in progress, the engineers had been em- 
ployed in the construction of a floating bridge over the Danube ; and on the 
i7th of September, the army commenced its passage to the left bank of the 
river : an operation which the frequent breaches of the frail structure extended 
over’seven days. During this interval, Soliman is described by the historian, 
Solak-Zadah, as having received a deputation from the nobles of Hungary, and 
informed them of his intention to bestow the kingdom, which had fallen into 
his hands by right of conquest, on the vaivode John Zapolya as a tributary vas- 
sal of the Porte : but as this remarkable interview is neither mentioned by Bro- 
derith, nor alluded to in the journal of Soliman himself, it is probable that it 
should be referred to a later period, when the views of the sultan with refer- 
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mitted on promise of safety, the inhabitants were collected by the akindjis in 
market place, and all, excepting a few exempted for slavery or ransom, 
aughtered without mercy. At Maroth, near Strigonium, many thousands of 
the country people had drawn together into a strong position, which they had 
fortified after the Tartar custom with a triple circle of waggons : but these 
rude intrenchments were forced by the artillery brought against them by the 
Turks, and a carnage ensued, in which the number of the slain, according to the 
report of Broderith, equalled those who had fallen at Mohacz. The fame of 
one of the victims of this massacre, a heiduk, or common soldier, named Mi- 
chael Dobéezy, has survived even to this day in the popular ballads of the dis- 
trict :—mounted on a swift horse, and carrying his bride on the croup, he en- 
deavoured to escape from the fatal enclosure ; but finding his retreat cut off in 
every direction, he first stabbed his wife to the heart, and then rushing into the 
midst of the Turks, met the death which he no longer sought to avoid—a deed 
which Istuanfi characterises as “‘eximia virtus ac clarum facinus!” But in 
many instances the native Magyar valour of the peasants stood them in good 
rors | Wissegrad, the ancient fortress of the royal line of Arpad, where the 
sacred crown of St. Stephen was kept, was victoriously defended by a handful 
of monks and peasants; and at Strigonium or Gran, the citizens and burghers, 
roused by the exhortations of Michael, appropriately surnamed Nagy, or the 
Great, mustered on their ramparts, and repelled with loss, during several days, 
the assaults of the invaders. 

The passage of the Danube by the entire Turkish force, before the com- 
mencement of their retrograde movement,at length relieved the districts on the 
right bank from the scourge—but not less miserable was the fate of the plain 
country, or Puszta, between the Danube and Theiss, through which lay the 
homeward route of the invaders. The open towns and villages were reduced 
to ashgs by the myriads of irregular cavalry which preceded the march and co- 
vered the flanks of the heavy columns of regulars: and though the janissaries 
hastened their progress in order to share the plunder of Szegedin, they were 
outstripped by the activity of their light and well-mounted comrades, and found 
nought remaining on their arrival but the scorched and blackened walls of the 
castle, the ruins of which still frown over the passage of the Theiss, which it 
formerly commanded. The desolation of the soil reacted, however, on the ma- 
rauders themselves, whose horses perished by thousands for want of forage ; 
and Bathyany and Radovich, hovering with small bodies of horse on their flanks 
and rear, cut off the stragglers whenever opportunity offered. The rich plains 
to the south, bordering on the Bannat, furnished a more abundant harvest of 
booty: and at Bacs, on the Danube, where a fresh scene of slaughter occurred, 
the spoil was so immense that the shares of the grand-vizir and the defterdar 
severally amounted to 50,000 sheep. The last act of the bloody drama was 
the storm of a fortified camp which had been formed in the heart of a morass, 
and accessible only by a single narrow causeway between Bacs and Peter War- 
dein: the Turks were repulsed in three successive assaults, and the aga of the 
janissaries, with other officers of rank, were slain in heading the attack ; but 
the position was at length earried, and the defenders put to the sword without 
distinction. Between Peter-Wardein and Karlowitz a floating bridge was again 
thrown over the Danube ; and the Ottomans, laden with spoil, and dragging in 
their train 100,000 Hungarian captives, repassed the river on the first day of 
the Mohammedan year 932, (Oct. 8, 1526.) The garrisons of even the Croa- 
tian towns captured at the commencement of the campaign, were withdrawn ; 
and Soliman, leaving the grand-vizir to superintend the march of the main 
body, hastened onwards with a select corps to Consiantinople, whither he had 
been summoned by the news of the alarming revolt in Anatolia, under the der- 
vish Kalendar-Oghlu. 

So ended the first great invasion of Hungary by the Turks :—a fearful ear- 
nest of the calamities which that unhappy country was destined for two hun- 
dred years to undergo, as the arena of the struggle for its sovereignty between 
the rival Cwsars of Vienna and Constantinople. It is difficult to conjecture 
what motives can have influenced Soliman so completely to relinquish, for the 
time, his hold upon the country lying powerless in his grasp, and in the attempt 
to subdue or even humiliate which, his predecessors had so often been baffled 
His aim, indeed, throughout the campaign, (as Von Hammer observes,) seems 
to have been rather to exhaust Hungary, so as to incapacitate it for resistance in 
future, than to conquer it ; and to this cruel policy must be ascribed the unre- 
strained license of bloodshed and devastation permitted to his troops, and which 
was wholly alien to the generous magnanimity at other times marking his cha- 
racter. Had he emulated the warlike determination of his father Selim, who 
neither retreated nor halted in his career till he had completed the subjugation 
of the Mamlukes, the conquest of Hungary might have been at once achieved. 
But he probably designed to return with auginented forces the following spring, 
when he hoped to find the Hungarians (still trembling at the recollection of 
their late chastisement, and further weakened by the civil dissensions to which 
the loss of their king, and a disputed succession, would inevitably give rise) 
ready to purchase forbearance and mercy by voluntary submission. If—in the 
midst of the panic arising from the extinction of their royal line, the occupa- 
tion of their capital, and the desolation of their country—the same terms of 
tribute and vassalage had been offered to the Hungarians, on which Walachia 
and Moldavia had already become dependencies of the Ottoman empire, there 
can be little doubt but that the whole kingdom would have succumbed. Tran- 
sylvania was in fact brought ‘ under the shadow of the horsetails,”’ a few years 
later, by John Zapolya, who acknowledged the suzerainté of the sultan as the 
price of his support against Austria; and it continued more or less tributary 
and subject to the Porte, till near the close of the seventeenth century. But 
the Anatolian revolt, combined with other causes, postponed for two years the 
further prosecution of Soliman’s projects; and when they were at length re- 
sumed, the vantage-ground had been seized by another aspirant. The contest 
was no longer with the crushed and dispirited Hungarians, but with the ponder- 
vus strength of the Germanic empire: and the Osmanli conqueror speedily 
perceived that the neglect of the golden opportunity afforded by the victory 
of Mohacz, could only be remedied by a fresh conflict under the walls of Vienna. 


DIARY AND LETTERS OF MADAME D’ARBLY. 
VOL. II. 
{Second Notice.) 

We said last week that this volume showed us changes in the magic lantern 
The deaths of Daddy Crisp and Dr. Johnson, and the inexplicable marriage of 
Mrs. Thrale with Piozzi, and its sequel,—a cessation of intercourse with all 
her old friends,—are here. But rather than talk of ‘‘ worms, and bones, and 
epitaphs,” we will give aspecimen of the innocent absurdities of one of the bas 
bleu coterie—the obliging and artless Mrs. Vesey. The scene was in that lady’s 
own drawing room :— 

“T found, as I wished, no creature but Mrs. Vesey and Mrs. Hancock, who 
lives with her. I soon made my peace, for several delays and excuses I have 
sent her, as she is excessively good-natured, and then we had near an hour to 
ourselves. And then, the first person who came,—who do you think it was? 
—Mr. Cambridge, sen. I leave you to guess whether or not I felt glad; and 
I leave you, also, to share in my surprise upon finding he was uninvited and 
unexpected ; for Mrs. Vesey looked at him with open surprise. As soon as 
the salutations were over, Mrs. Vesey, with her usual odd simplicity, asked him 
what had put him upon calling! ‘The desire,’ cried he, ‘to see you. But 
what? are there only you three !—-nothing but women?’ ‘Some more are 
coming,’ answered she, ‘ and some of your friends: so you are in luck.’ * * 
Lady Spencer brought with her a collection of silver ears, to serve instead of 

















ence to Hungary were more matured and extended.than they appear to heve 
been at this juncture. When the whole force was again concentrated at Pesth, 
a grand review was held (Sept. 24) on the Rakdés plain, where in ancient times 
the Magyar nobles met by thousands, mounted and armed as for war, in their 
tumultuous diets, either for the election of a new king, or to extort from the 
reigning monarch the recognition of their rights and privileges. Having thus 
displayed his power before the eyes of the Hungarians, on the spot which had 
often witnessed the confirmation and renewal of their liberties, Soliman “ beat 
the drums of retreat, and set forward on his return to the Abode of Islam,” 
(Constantinople,) without leaving a single soldier in Buda or any other Hun- 
garian town. 

The troops, however, which had at first appeared before the capital, consist- 
ed principally of janissaries and. spahis, the é/ite of the army ; the bulk of the 
irregulars had continued to overrun all the country on the right bank of the 
Danube, carrying with them such desolation and havoc as had not been seen in 
Hungary since the Mogul invasion of 1241.4 At Finfkirchen, which had sub- 


under-rated Turks, as to the earlier periods of theirown history. Our informant was 
Ruheddeen-Effendi, then secretary of legatiou to the embassy at Paris, and his son, a 
boy of twelve or thirteen. On nearing Mohacz, he remarked to the young Turk, 
inting to the field of battle, —‘ On yonder plain one of the Magyar krals (Hungarian 
ings) was slain in a great battle by your furefathers’ * No,’ mstantly retorted the 
young Ahmed, ‘the Kral Louis died not sword in hand like a king: he fled from the 
face of Soliman Kanooni, but his destiny overtook him, and he perished ignobly in a 
swamp.’” 


before the capture of Constantinople. 
mour.” 

t The baltadjis (literally, aze-men) were a sort of lictors who headed the procession 
when the sultan appeered ta state ; and he was guarded on ei'her side by the solaks, 
men selected for their height and appearance, and wearing & peculiar head-dress, sur- 
mounted by a lofty fan shaped crest of ostrich feathers which almost concealed the 
sultan as he sat on horseback, and was supposed to screen him from the evil eye 

¢ Even the horrors uf this year were. however, thrown in the shade by the sure -tor 


Bayezid is so styled in the * Institutes of 11- 





against Bali-beg, is expressly attested by Broderith. 











barbarity of the Krim-Tartars brought into Hungary in subsequent ee _ “It is 
said to have been an amusement of the Tartars tu set the Hungarian children before 


* “ We cannot here refrain from introducing an anecdote related to us by a distin- | 
guished officer, as illustrative of the accurate knowledge current among the so often | 


a fellow-passenger on boaid one of the Danube steamers, in September 1836, with } 


+ It is singular that the title of Cesar was assigned to the Turkish monarchs even | 


trumpets, to help deafness. They had belonged to the late Lord, and she pre- 
| sented them to Mrs. Vesey, who, with great naiveté, began trying them on be- 
| fore us all; and a more ludicrous sight you cannot imagine. Sir William Ham- 
| ilton followed ; and then a coterie was formed at the other side the room, by 

all the men but young Burke, who would not quit my elbow. Miss E then 

came next to me again, and worried me with most uninteresting prosing, never 
| allowing me to listen for two minutes following to either Sir William Hamilton 
or my dear Mr. Cambridge, though they were both relating anecdotes the most 
entertaining. During this came Mr. George Cambridge. The sight of Mrs. 
Vesey, rising to receive him with one of her silver ears on, and the recollection 
of several accounts given me of her wearing them, made me unable to keep my 
| countenance. Mrs. Vesey offered him a chair next to Miss E ; but, while 
| she was moving to make way for him, down dropped her ear. * * * Mr 

G. C. was going to speak, when Mrs. Vesey interrupted him, by saying, ‘ Did 
| you know Mr. Wallace, Mr. Cambridge” ‘No ma’am.’ ‘* It’s a very disa- 
| greeable thing, I think,’ said she, ‘ when one had just made acquaintance with 
| any body, and likes them, to have them die.’ ” 

‘And here are two Walpoleisms, which we do not remember, and, therefore, 
can by no means pass over :— 

“ Mr. G. C. told me next a characteristic stroke of Mr. Waipole’s. It is the 
custom, you know, among the Macaronies, to wear two watches, which, it is 
always observed, never go together: ‘So I suppose,’ says he, in his finical 
, way, ‘one is to tell us what o’clock i¢ is, and the other what o’clock 1¢ is nol 
| Another Walpolian, Mr. G. C, told me, upon the Duke de Bouillon, who tries 
to pass for an Englishman, and calls himself Mr. Godfrey. ‘ But I think,’says 
Mr. Walpole, ‘he might better take an English title, and call himself the Duke 
of Mutton Broth.’ ”’ : : 

~ We come now to what will be thought by many, the most interesting part ol 
the volume, Miss Burney’s account of her introduction to royalty. It is need- 
less to promise that the brilliant Streatham set—the Crutchleys and the Cam- 
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| their own little ones, that they might exercise themselves in cutting off heads— an im- 
| portant practical branch of Tartar ecucation. To this day, the Transylvanian mother 
| stills her restless child with threats of the Tartars coming,—* Ihon jonnek a [atarok 

| —Paget’s Hungary. 
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earlier journals—are better company than honest King 


much of the flatness and vapidity of aristocratic life is implied in Her Majesty's 
complaint to Mrs. Delany, that ‘‘ she could get no conversation!” How much 
reason for the monosyllabic answers which so tantalized the royal curiosity, 
may be found in the small etiquettes which were allowed to stiffen even moments 


intended to be so unrestrained as the visits to Mrs. Delany! But, not to antici- | 


pate, it appears that Queen Charlotte, from motives most honourable to her 
penetration, conceived the desire of attaching Miss Burney to her person ; and 
commanded, as it were, Mrs. Delany, to bring the novelist into her way. Before 
this dreaded interview took place— 

“They talked of me, she says, a good deal; and the King asked many 
questions about me. ‘There is a new play, he told Mrs. Delany, coming out ; 
‘and it is said to be Miss Burney’s!’ Mrs. Delany immediately auswered that 
she knew the report must be untrue. ‘ But I hope she is not idle!’ What an 
opportunity, my dear father, for the speech Mr. Cambridge told you he longed 
to make—that ‘ Miss B. had no time to write, for she was always working at 
her clothes!’ What Mrs. Delany said, I know not ; but he afterwards inquired 
what she thought of my writing a play? ‘ What,’ said he, ‘do you wish about 
it, Mrs. Delany?’ Mrs. Delany hesitated, and the Queen then said, ‘I wish 
what I know Mrs. Delany does—that she may not; for though her reputation 
is so high, her character, by all I hear, is too delicate to suit with writing for 
the stage.’ ”’ 

All this outpouring of milk and honey, however, did not reconcile our shy 
authoress to the possibility of coolly awaiting the honours in store for her. The 
royal knock, whenever it was heard, drove her into some hiding-place or other ; 
and the illness of the Princess Elizabeth filled the Queen’s mind so engrossingly, 
that it was hoped that ‘ Cecilia’ might be forgotten. Now it is a notorious fact 
in human affairs, that the more shy the party, the more certain is he to 
be caught ata disadvantage ; and thus fell out Fanny Burney’s presenta- 
tion :-— 

‘“ After dinner, while Mrs. Delany was left alone, as usual, to take a little 
rest,—for sleep it but seldom proves,—Mr. b. Dewes, his little daughter, Miss 
Port, and myself, went into the drawing-room. And here, while to pass the 
time, [ was amusing the little girl with teaching her some Christian games, in 
which her father and cousin joined, Mrs. Delany came in. We were all in the 
middle of the room, and in some confusion ;—but she had but just come up to 
us to inquire what was going forwards, and I was disentangling myself from 
Miss Dewes, to be ready to fly off if any one knocked at the street-door, when 
the door of the drawing-room was again opened, and a large man, in deep 
mourning, appeared at it, entering and shutting it himself without speaking. 
A ghost could not more have scared me, when I discovered, by its glitter on the 
black, a star! The general disorder had prevented his being seen, except by 
myself, who was always on the watch, till Miss P. , turning round, ex- 
claimed, ‘The King!—Aunt, the King!’ O mercy! thought I, that I were 
but out of the room! which way shall I escape? and how pass him unnoticed ? 
There is but the single door at which he entered, inthe room! Every one 
scampered out of the way: Miss P———-, to stand next the door; Mr. Ber- 
nard Dewes to a corner opposite to it; his little girl clung tome; and Mrs, 
Delany advanced to meet his Majesty, who, after quietly looking on till she 
saw him, approached, and inquired how she did. He then spoke to Mr. Ber- 
nard, whom he had already met two orthree times here. | had now retreated 
to the wall, and purposed gliding softly, though speedily, out of the room ; 
but before [ had taken a single step, the King, in a loud whisper to Mrs. Delany, 
said, ‘ is that Miss Burney !’—and on her answering, ‘ Yes, sir,’ he bowed, and 
with a countenance of the most perfect good humour, came close up to me. A 
most profound reverence on my part arrested the progress of my intended re- 
treat. ‘ How long have you been ceme back, Miss Burney ”’ ‘ Two days, sir.’ 
Unluckily he did not hear me, and repeated his question ; and whether the se- 
cond time he heard me or not,! don’t know,but he made a little civil inclination 
of his head, and went back to Mrs. Delany. * * During his discourse, | 
stood quietly in the place where he had first spoken tome. His quitting me so 
soon, and conversing freely and easily with Mrs. Delany, proved so delightful a 
relief to me, that I no longer wished myself away ; and the moment my first 
panic from the surprise was over, I diverted myself with a thousand ridiculous 
notions of my own situation. The Christmas games we had been showing Miss 
Dewes, it seemed as if we were still performing, as none of us thought it proper 
to move, though our manner of standing reminded one of Puss in the corner. 
Close to the door was posted Miss P ; Opposite her, close to the wain- 
scot, stood Mr. Dewes ; at just an equal distance from him,close to the window, 
stood myself; Mrs. Delany, though seated, was at the opposite side to Miss 
P ; and his Majesty kept pretty much in the middle of the room. The 
little girl, who kept close to me, did not break the order,and I could hardly help 
expecting to be beckoned, with a puss! puss! puss! to change places with one 
of my neighbours.” 

Presently the King betook himself to questioning the journalist. The pa- 
rentage, education, and introduction of ‘ Evelina,’ was, of course, a subject of 
his inquiry :— 

*T hesitated most abominably, not knowing how to tell him a long story,and 
growing terribly confused at these questions ;—besides,—to say the truth, his 
own ‘what?’ what!’ so reminded me of those vile Probationary Odes, that, in 
the midst of all my flutter, I was really hardly able to keep my countenance. 
* * While this was talking over, a violent thunder was made at the door. I 
was almost certain it was the Queen. Once more I would have given anything 
to escape ; but in vain. I had been informed that nobody ever quitted the roval 

resence, after having been conversed with, till motioned to withdraw. Miss 
, according to established etiquette on these occasions, opened the door 
which she stood next, by putting her hand behind her, and slid out, backwards, 
into the hall, to light the Queen in. ‘The door soon opened again, and her Ma- 
jesty entered. Immediately seeing the King, she made him a low curtsey,and 
cried,—‘ Oh, your Majesty is here!’ ‘Yes,’ he cried, ‘I ran here, without 
speaking to anybody.’ The Queen had been at the lower Lodge, to see the 
Princess Elizabeth, as the King had before told us. She then hastened up to 
Mrs. Delany, with both her hands held out, saying, ‘ My dear Mrs. Delany,how 
are you!’ Instantly after I felt her eye on my face. I believe, too, she curt- 
sied to me; but though I[ saw the bend, I was too near-sighted to be sure it was 
intended forme. I was hardly ever in a situation more embarrassing ; | dared 
not return what I was not certain I had received, yet considered myself as ap- 
pearing quite a monster, to stand stiff-necked if really meant. Almost at the 
same moment, she spoke to Mr. Bernard Dewes, and then nodded to my little 
clinging girl. I was now really ready to sink, with horrid uncertainty of what 
I was duing, or what I should do,—when his Majesty, who I fancied saw my dis- 
tress, most good-humouredly said to the Queen something, but I was too much 
flurried to remember what, except these words,—‘I have been telling Miss 
Burney—’ Relieved from so painful a dilemma, I immediately dropped a curt- 
sey. She made one to me in the same moment, and, with a very smiling coun- 
tenance, came up to me; but she could not speak, for the King went on talk- 
ing, eagerly, and very gaily, repeating to her every word I had said during our 
conversation upon ‘ Evelina,’ its publication, &c. &c. Then he told her of 
Baretti’s wager, saying,—‘ But she heard of a great many conjectures about the 
author before it was known, and of Baretti, an admirable thing !—he laid a bet 
it must be a man, as no woman, he said, could have kept her own counsel !” 
The Queen, laughing a little, exclaimed—* Oh, that is quite too bad an affront 
to us !—Don’t you think so!’ addressing herself to me, with great gentleness 
of voice and manner.” 

The King, whose curiosity was only equalled by his love of music, and that 
only by the exclusiveness of his preferences, tormented Dr. Burney’s daughter 
2 cama. her about her playing. The Queen, more merciful, talked her- 
sell :-— 

“The subject was the last drawing-room, which she had been in town to 
keep on Thursday, during the dense fog. ‘I assure you, ma'am,’ cried she to 
Mrs. Delany, ‘it was so dark, there was no seeing anything, and no knowing 
anybody. And Lady Harcourt could be of no help to tell me who people were, 
for when it was light she can’t-see ; and now it was dark, I could not see my- 
self. So it was in vain for me to go on in that manner, without knowing which 
I had spoken to, and which was waiting for me; so I said to Lady Harcourt, 
“ We had better stop, and stand quite still, for I don’t know anybody no more 
than you do. But if we stand still, they will all come up in the end, and we 
must ask them who they are, and if I have spoken to them yet, or not: for it is 
very odd to do it, but what else can we manage?”’ Her accent is a little fo- 
reign, and very prettily so; and her emphasis has that sort of changeability, 
which gives an interest to everything she utters 
peculiar than foreign 
we go on here in the dark, maybe I shall push against sumebody, or somebody 
will push against me—which is the more likely to happen!’ She then gave an 
account of some circumstances which attended the dark: 
only extremely lively, but mixed, at times, with an archness and humour that 
made it very entertaining. She chiefly addressed herself to Mrs. Delany ; and 
to me, certainly, she would not, separately, have been so communicative ; but 
she contrived, with delicacy, to include me in the little party, by frequently 
looking at me, and alw ays with an expression that invited my participation in 
the conversation. And, ind@d, though I did not join in words, [ shared very 
openly in the pleasure of her recital. ‘ Well,’ she continued, ‘so there wa 
standing by me a man that I could not see in the face; but I saw the twistin 
of his brow; and i said to Lady Harcourt, “I am sure that must be nobody 
Pe the Duke of Dorset "—* Dear,” she says, “how can you tell that 1’— 

Inly ask,” said I; and so it proved he.’ ‘ Yes,’ cried the King, ‘he is 
pretty well again; he can smile again, now!’ 
peared to be fixed, or stiffened. 


But her language is rather 


‘ Besides,’ added she, with a very significant look, ‘ if | 


*$S, In a manner not | 


It seems his features had ap- | 





wee ots George, | to his mouth, to hide it, ever since his stroke,—which he refuses to acknowledge | 
or age whom Miss Burney delights to call “sweet Queen Charlotte.” How | was paralytic. The Queen looked as if some comic notion had struck her, 


, and, after smiling a little while to herself, said, with a sort of innocent arch- 
ness, very pleasing, ‘To be sure, it is very wrong to laugh at such things,—I 
| know that; but yet I could not help thinking, when his mouth was in that way, 
_ that it was very lucky that people's happiness did not depend upon his smiles !’ ” 
Then, after a few more compliments, her Majesty described a Mr. Webb, 
who taught the Princesses music, under the disadvantage of so large a nose, 
| that the poor man, conscious of its exuberance, was always trying to hide it 
| behind a nosegay. Shortly afterwards the royal guests took leave :— 
* ‘ T should mention the etiquette always observed upon his entrance, which, 
| first of all, is to fly off to distant quarters ; and next, Miss P goes out, 
| walking backwards, for more candles, which she brings in, two at a time, and 
places upon the tables and piano-forte. Next she goes out for tea, which she 
then carries to his Majesty, upon a large salver, containing sugar, cream, and 
| bread and butter, and cake, while she hangs a napkin over her ari for his fin- 
| gers. When he has taken his tea, she returns to her station, where she waits 
| till he has done, and then takes away his cup, and fetches more. This, it seems, 
is a ceremony performed, in other places, always by the mistress of the 
| Bouse ; but here, neither of their Majesties will permit Mrs. Delany to at- 
; tempt it.” 
| Many subsequent visits are recorded, in which a few crowned opinions upon 
| the literature and art of the day came out. The King held with Dr. Parr, and 
| other ill-advised people, in his excessive admiration of Mrs. Siddons. 
| “From players he went to plays, and complained of the great want of good 
; modern comedies, and of the extreme immorality of most of the old ones. 
‘ And they pretend,’ cried he, ‘to mend them ; but it is not possible. Do you 
think it is '—what ?’ ‘No, sir, not often, I believe ;—the fault, commonly, lies 
in the very foundation.’ ‘Yes, or they might mend the mere speeches: but 
the characters are all bad, from the beginning to the end.’ Then he specified 
several ; but I had read none of them, and consequently could say nothing 
about the matter; till, at last, he came to Shakspeare. ‘ Was there ever,’ 
cried he, ‘ such stuff as a great part of Shakespeare? only one must not say 
so! But what think you !—What !—Is there not sad stuff? What !—what?’ 
‘Yes, indeed, I think so, sir, though mixed with such excellencies, that P 
‘Oh !’ cried he, laughing good-humouredly, ‘I know it is not to be said ! but 
it’s true. Only it’s Shakspeare, and nobody dare abuse him.’ Then he enu- 
merated many of the characters and parts of plays that he objected to ; and 
when he had run them over, finished with again laughing, and exclaiming, ‘ But 
one should be stoned for saying so !’ ” 

It has been said, that the favourite play of George the Third was Otway’s 
‘Venice Preserved,’ and his favourite scenes those now always suppressed. 
No wonder, then, that Shakspeare appeared “sad stuff” to him. The Queen 
seems to have been stronger in literature than in drama :— 

‘* « Have you read the last edition of Madame de Genlis’ Adéle t’ ‘No, 
ma’am.’ ‘ Well, itis much improved ; for the passage, you know, Mrs. De- 
lany, of the untruth, is all altered; fifteen pages are quite new ; and she has 
altered it very prettily. She has sent itto me. She always sends me her 
works ; she did it a long while ago, when I did not know there was such a lady 
as Madame de Genlis. You have not seen ‘ Adéle,’ then?’ ‘No, ma’am.’ 
* You would like to see it. But I have it not here. Indeed, I think sometimes 
I have no books at all, for they are at Kew, orthey are in town, and they are 
here; and I dont know which is which. Is Madame de Genlis about any new 
work !? ‘Yes, ma’am ; one which she intends ‘pour le peuple.’ ‘ Ah, that 
will be a good work. Have you heard of—’ (mentioning some German book, 
of which { forget the name.) ‘ No, ma’am.’ ‘* O, it will be soon translated ; 
very fine language,—very bad book. They translate all our worst ! And they 
are so improved in language ; they write so finely now, even for the most silly 
books, that it makes one read on, and one cannot help it. O, I am very angry 
sometimes at that! Do you like the ‘ Sorrows of Werter?’’ ‘I—I have not 
read it, ma’am, only in part.” ‘No! Well,1 don’t know how it is translated, 
but it is very finely writ in German, and I can’t bear it.’ ‘J am very happy 
to hear that, for what I did look over made me determine never to read it. It 
seemed only writ as a deliberate defence of suicide.’ ‘ Yes ; and what is worse, 
it is done by a bad man, for revenge.’ She then mentioned, with praise, another 
book, saying, ‘f wish I knew the translator.’ ‘I wish the translator knew 
that !’ * O—it is not—I should not like to give my name, for fear I have judg- 
ed ill: I picked itupona stall. O, it isamazing what good books there are 
on stalls.” ‘It is amazing to me,’ said Mrs. Delany, ‘to hear that.’ ‘ Why, I 
don’t pick them up myself ; but [have a servant very clever ; and if they are 
not to be had at the booksellers’, they are not for me any more than for ano- 
ther.’ ” 

We do not recollect anything more whimsically characteristic than this last 
avowal ; and hardly wonder that, in spite of the sense of honour done and 
honour coming, the humours of such unequal intercourse struck so lively an 
observer to Miss Burney, in the manner that they appear to have done, from 
the following passage from her Journal, penned for ‘* Hetty’s amusement : 

‘* Directions for coughing, sneezing, or moving before the King and Queen, 

“In the first place you must not cough. If you find a cough tickling in 
your throat, you must arrest it from making any sound ; if you find yourself 
choking with the forbearance, you must choke—but not cough. In the se- 
cond place, you must not sneeze. If you have a vehement cold, you must 
take no notice of it ; if your nose-membranes feel a great irritation, you must 
hold your breath ; if asneeze still insists upon making its way, you must op- 
pose it, by keeping your teeth grinding together; if the violence of the re- 
pulse breaks some blood-vessel, you must break the blood-vessel—but not 
sneeze. In the third place, you must not, upon any account, stir either hand 
or foot If, by chance, a black pin runs into your head, you must not take it 
out. If the painis very great, you must be sure to bear it without winc- 
ing ; if it brings the tears into your eyes, you must not wipe them off ; if they 
give you a tingling by running down your cheeks, you must look as if nothing 
was the matter. If the blood should gush from your head, by means of the 
black pin, you must let it gush; if you are uneasy to think of making such a 
blurred appearance, you must be uneasy, but you must say nothing about it. 
If, however, the agony is very great, you may, privately, bite the inside of 
your cheek, or of your lips, for a little relief ; taking care, meanwhile to do it 
so cautiously as to make no apparent dent outwardly. And, with that precau- 
tion, if you even gnaw a piece out, it will not be minded, only be sure either 
to swallow it, or commit it to a corner of the inside of your mouth tillthey are 
gone—for you must not spit. I have many other directions, but no more pa- 
per; I will endeavour, however, to have them ready for youintime. Perhaps, 
meanwhile, you would be glad to know if I have myself had opportunity to put 
in practice these receipts '” 

These interviews proved so satisfactory to the Queen, that an appointment 
about her person was presently offered to Miss Burney. The latter seems to 
have been wisely reluctant, and, not unnaturally, di-pirited at a prospect which 
involved the total sacrifice of an agreeable life, for the sake of position and lu- 
cre. Withthese misgivings, preliminary to her entering upon the duties of 
her office, the volume closes. We are impatient for the next ; but, till we have 
the journalist's express word to the contrary, cannot but think that she had 
better have been a trifle more engaging to Mr. Crutchley ! 








I 
THE STRUGGLE FOR FAME. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ PETER PRIGGINS.” 

Saturday, the 20th of October, 18—, was a gloomy, rainy, puffy, miserable 
day. The streets of Oxford looked muddy, slushy, and deserted by all but 
the college servants, whose generally pure white cottons were obscured by 
splashes, and a few collegians who held their gown-tails under one arm to keep 
them from being soiled by the soil of alma mater. Not a tradesman was visi- 
ble. Every one of them was deeply engaged within in making out his “ lit- 
tle accounts ;”’ for on that day term began, or more strictly speaking “ the men 
were coming up’’—for term had commenced on the 10th. 

Tom—great Tom of Christ Church tolls four o'clock, Carfax church-clock 
respectfully waits five minutes, and then strikes the same hour, the various 
parish churches follow the example of their illustrious predecessors when it 
suits their convenience. The book-keepers at the various offices stand at their 
doors with the porters and extra cads waiting the arrival of the London coaches 
and pulling out their watehes now and then to see how much they are “after 
ume.’ Excuses are readily made, * the roads run woolly, and being first day 
| of term of course they’re full inside and out, with no,end of luggage.” 
| The porters are nearly tired of standing about, and counting in anticipation, 

the number of half-crowns they shall earn, and how they shall make their cads 








give a full, true, and particular account of ¢he:r earnings, when too-too-too- | 


ooh ! is heard on Headington Hill, answered by the same sound, as accurately re- 
peated as if by echo, from Rose Hill; in a few minutes ‘The Blenheim”’ is 
| seen dashing from the Wyckham road, and ‘“‘ The Alert” from the Henley 
road, meeting on Maudlen Bridge as at a common centre 
Charles Holmes on the one, and Black Will on the other, each eager to reach 


the Angel first. Will, who carries the “ young uns,” flanks the leaders, and 
double thongs the wheelers; but Holmes, who is filled with dons, merely 
slacks his hand, and gives a peculiar encouraging note with his lips. On they 


zo, neck-and-neck, an: pull up together at the Angel gateway 


Will and Holmes look out carefully for their tips, and having secured them, 
and deposited all who choose to alight, drive on up the High-street, and | 
pull up again at the Mitre, where a second but less-imposing scene of the same | 


farce is exhibited. 





On they rattle, | 








} Spectably-dressed lady, anda 









g Man whose pale éhééks and Wat Sppear- 

| ance proclaim the invalid or the over-worked student. 

) “T wish to speak to the landlady,” said the lady, “and beg to be shown in- 
to a parlour, where I and my son may take some refreshments.” 

She was cheerfully obeyed and shown into a neat room, with a comfortable 
fire blazing in its grate, and having the look of one’s own home. 

In a very few minutes Mrs, P——e—lI am sorry to be obliged to say the 
late Mrs. P——-e—makes her appearance. For years she has been the land- 
lady of the Mitre, and has won the good-will of her customers and the love of 
her — and dependants by her obliging conduct and kind heart. 

The lady responds to her courtesy, and gives into herhand a letter. Mrs. 
P——e opens it and finds it is from one of her old college visiters—friends ¥ 
may truly say. It contains a request that she will obligingly procure lodgi 
in the house of some respectable family for the bearer, who intends to reside 
in Oxford as long as her son remains at college. 

While Mrs. P——e is showing those attentions to her guests, which she 
never failed to show to all, but especially to those who came so well recom- 
mended to her, and whilst the porter is sceking a vacant lodging suited to the 
lady’s wants, I will give the reader a brief insight into her history, and the 
cause of her appearance in Oxford. 

Among the minor canons of cathedral, was one who bore the name 
of James Pauperly. He had passed through the University with credit 
to himself as a bible-clerk and chaplain. Having no patron either lay or ele- 
rical, he was glad to accept of a minor canonry in cathedral, because it 
ensured him a small house in the close and a salary of 80/. per annum. 

Being fond of music and a good musician, these qualifications, added to his 
gentlemanly manners and correct conduct, gained him admission into the‘ dull 
but respectable society of the town in which the cathedral stands, and of which 
it is the chief—indeed the only—attraction. 

Among the families with whom Pauperly spent his evenings, none was so at~ 
+ tentive and consequently so agreeable to him as the household of one Mr. Mark- 
well, who carried on an extensive and lucrative business asa brewer. He was 
wealthy and proud of his wealth. He had a large family, consisting of three 
sons and five daughters, to whom he had given a good education. They were 
all musical, and to gratify their taste and his own pride, Mr. Markwell gave a 
great many private concerts in the course of the year, whereat his own family, 
and the minor canons of the cathedral were the principal performers. 

Pauperly soon became a great favourite with the brewer and with his sons 
and daughters. He was invited to “drop in whenever he pleased,” and often 
availed himself of the invitation ; for amongst the daughters, the second, Miss 
Lucinda, had found especial favour in his eyes. The feeling was mutual, but 
unacknowledged by either party, except by those little glances and sighs, 
which are often unwittingly bestowed and uttered by incipient lovers. He play- 
ed with her—on the piano, I mean—he sang with her, but there was nothing 
particular in that, for he did the same with her brothers and sisters. 

It somehow happened, however, that Mamma Markwell fancied that his 
tones were softer, and far more tender and melodious when he sang to Miss 
Lucinda, than they were when he accompanied any one else. She grew sus- 
picious and watched them closely—for she had not the slightest wish that either 
of her daughters should unite her fate with, and bestow the riches ‘she might 
possibly inherit, ona minor canon. The result of her vigilance was that she 
was confident, certain sure, that she saw Pauperly squeeze Lucinda’s hand as 
they both essayed to turn over the same leaf of the same music-bock at one 
and the same time. What might have been a mere suspicion was converted 
into a certainty by the young lady blushing very deeply and whispering 
** Don’t ;” and the gentleman turning away with a deep sigh. 

She said nothing to her daughter upon the subject, but at the usual time 

When wives do lecture and the night grows dark, 
she informed her husband, who professed a great attachment for the church, 
and entertained a real affection for his money and his family—that “she had 
every reason to believe that ¢hat Pauperly was surreptitiously endeavouring to 
steal the affections of Lucinda Markwell.” 

** Pooh !—nonsense—stuff, my dear—Lucinda has too much proper pride, 
and Panperly too little money to dream of such a thing. Why she may have 
thousands, and he has only 80/. per aunnum—stuff !” 

** Bat I distinctly saw him squeeze her hand as they turned over the music 
together,” said the lady. 

** All chance, depend on it—all stuff!” 

‘“‘ Ah, but then,” continued the lady, “she blushed and said—" 

“Eh! what did she say?” asked Markwell. 

“She said don’t,” answered mamma. 

‘And very proper too. Pooh!—nonsense—all stuff,” replied the brewer, 
and he closed the debate for the night. 

Now though Mr. Markwell thus Resveveged his wife’s suspicions he thought 

it not improbable that a handsome young man of good address, and great mu- 
sical talent, might gain the affections of any young lady with whom he frequent- 
ly conversed and sang: and he thought it still fess improbable that a poor par- 
son would not avail himself of so easy a means of increasing his income, 
as by seeking the hand and fortune of a young lady with wealth in pros- 
pectu. 
He therefore invited Pauperly to dine with him, which he had never done 
before, and as soon asthe cloth was removed and the ladies had retired, he 
gave so marked a lecture, addressed to his sons, on the absurdity of parsons 
with small incomes thinking of marrying, and the folly of parents who could 
allow their daughters to become the wives of the aforesaid poor parsons, that 
Pauperly could not mistake the object of the invitation to dinner. 

He attended the evening meetings as constantly as before, but was more 
guarded in his conduct to Lucinda, who having a shrewd notion of the cause, 
from hints thrown out by her mamma, was not at all displeased at his con- 

uct. 

One evening Miss Ticinda thought that Pauperly looked happier and sang 
more cheerfully than usual. His voice had been rather too flat for some time ; 
| on this occasion it seemed inclined to verge too much on the other extreme. 
| The cause she could not divine, but it was speedily disclosed to her. 

While a chorus occupied the rest of the party, and mamma was busied in 
domestic duties, Pauperly led Lucinda aside into the deep embrasure of a win- 
dow and told her that as the chapter had that day given him a living close to 
the town, which would make his income 200/. per annum, he could not refrain 
asking her if she would share it with him. 

As Lucinda really loved Pauperly, and knowing nothing of the little conve- 
niences which 200/. per annum does not insure,she unreservedly said ‘ Yes, pro- 
vided her parents would consent.” 

The usuals were perpetrated as well as the time and place would allow of 
their perpetration, and Pauperly—happy man !—songht Mr. Markwell, and told 
him of his accession of income—the love he bore for his daughter, and her pro- 
visional acceptance of his hand. ; 

Mr Markwell made a great many rude observations touching the pcverty of 
parsons in general, and of minor canons in particular, and forbade Mr. Paupeg- 
ly further access to his house and daughter ; for which Mamma Markwell very 
much applauded him. : 

“ Where there is a will there is a way” (ui voluntas, iht potestas,) is a max- 
im the truth of which has been often proved. Miss Lucinda came of age, and 
having 50/ per annum of her own—the legac y of an aunt, she told her parents 
calmly but firmly, ‘ she meant to bestow herself and her 50/. per annum on the 
only man she could ever love.” 

“Pooh ! nonsense ! stuff!” said the brewer. 

‘“‘ [ have made up my mind,” said the young lady, “‘ and have apprized Mr. 
Pauperly of my intentions.” ‘ 
| * Then leave the house this instant, and never see our faces again,” shouted 
| pére et mére together, looking vent-pegs at poor Lucinda. ¢ 

Pauperly could not very well hesitate to fulfil the lady’s wishes, but previous- 
| ly to doing so, he consulted the Dean, who was in residence. When he heard 
| all the circomstances of the case, he made a few observations on the pride of 
| wealthy parvenus, and offered to unite them himself the next day : an act for 
| which old Markwell withdrew his subscrip.ion from every charity in the town, 
| and put his name down as a large contributor to the British school. 

Well, time rolled on : Mrs. Markwell and her family were soon reconciled 
| to Lucinda and her husband, when they saw how much they were respected by 
| every one. Old Markwell would not be reconciled—he would not listen to the 
} proposal—“ his daughter had married a beggar, or little better, and had dis- 
graced the family.” The subject threw him into so violent a passion, that it 
| brought on an anoplectic seizure,and he died—died a beggar! for on examining 
| his affairs, it was discovered that he had risked his all, and more than his all in 

















a speculation in hops, which had turned out a failure. Everything was sold to 
| pay the creditors, and Mrs. Markwell retired with her daughters to a small cot- 
tage, where they lived on their own little independencies, amounting together 


to 250/. per annum—the sons sought employment elsewhere 

Mrs. Pauperly had but age child—a son; upon him, of course, she doted- 
Pauperly, as soon as the boy was old enough, knowing the errors of the home- 
system of education, sent him to the Cathedral school, where he made such 
rapid progress in his learning, and showed such a decided superiority over those 





t 
of his own age, that he resolved to send him to college, ind for that purpose 
stinted himself and his wife, who readily submitted to the deprivation, of eve- 
ry luxury, and of many of the necessaries of life 
In the midst of these, his plans for the future welfare of his son, he was sud 
denly cut off. A violent cold caught by doing duty in adamp country church, 


being neglected, terminated fatally Mrs. Panperly was left a widow with a 


Leaving “ The Blenheim” and “The Alert” to go on to the Roebuck and | son of seventeen years of age, and fifty pounds per annum This sum wa 
It us said, he has been obliged to hold his hand ' Star, we will stop at the Mitre, and watch the proceedings of a plainly but re- augmented by a pension of thirty | 


yunds from the widow's fund, and a sum of 
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‘sixty pounds which she purchased as an annuity with the amount of the insu- 
poe. A we her husband’s life, and the sale of his furniture and ‘ 
With this 140/. per annum, she resolved to out the plans which her hus- 
“and had laid down for his son. She consulted the Dean on the best means of 
doing so. He wrote to his friend the Principal.of —— Hall on the subject. 
He received as an answer from that kind-hearted man, recommending the mo- 
ther to come up and take lodgings for herself and son in Oxford, where they 
~could live cheaply together, as James Pauperly could not have rooms in —— 
Hall, while it was undergoing certain repairs. 

Thus I have briefly accounted for the appearance of Mrs. Pauperly and her 

en at the Mitre Inn, and for the request made to the landlady to seek for a 

table lodging for them. A sitting room and two bed-rooms were provi- 
aed im a small house in one of :he back streets, of which possession was taken 
“that very evening. On the Monday following, James Pauperly was matricula- 
“ted and admitted a commoner of —— Hall. 

I have said that he looked pale and delicate. | The fact is, that he was con- 
sstitutionally strong and healthy,but he had been reading very hard—indeed un- 
mecessarily so—to prepare himself for college. The noble sacrifice made by 
‘ais mother for his advancement in life, made such an impression upon him, that 
he resolved to requite it by the most strenuous exertions. He was determined 
€o succeed in gaining the highest honours in the university, if those honours 
were to be obtained by perseverance. He rose early, and late took rest. The 
‘hours that ought to have been dedicated to exercise and recreation, were devo- 
ted to. study. The consequence may easily be foreseen. The bloom left his 

«cheeks, his eye lost its brilliancy, and his brow became contracted. His appe- 
‘tite failed. He was nervous and dyspeptic. _ sont 
“The Dean saw this, and though he appreciated his close application to his 
books, he warned him that the very method he had adopted to acquire fame as 
a scholar, would be the surest means of defeating his wishies. He told his mo- 
her also, and wrote to the Principal of Hall to the same effect. Dr. ——, 
therefore, before he allowed him to attend a single lecture, called in a medical 
man, and requested him to lay down a system of alternative study and exercise 
»ssuited to his bodily health—or rather want of health. 

This kindly effected, Pauperly was introduced to his tutor, Mr. Pensive, a 

jet, gentlemanly man, and exactly suited for the management of a youth of 
Ts habits and temperature. Mr. Pensive was a laborious student, and had made 

himself a sound scholar more by rigid application than by natural ability. He 
still read, and read very hard. He took a certain measured quantity of exer- 
ise and food daily. He allowed himself but one indulgence—that was a 
newspaper. In this, however, his habit was peculiar, for he never read one un- 
til he had finished the preceding. As he sometimes had not time to look at a 
paper for a week together, he got behindhand in his reading ; still he went plod- 
-diag on, and filing them as regular as if they were new ones, and certainly 
found quite as much entertainment from the perusal of them, though they were 
“im arrear.”’ 

Pauperly was not aware of this peculiarity in his tutor’s character, unti! one 
day, while he was sitting with him, he looked up from his paper and very gravely 
“observed 




























































































“ Bless me! what a shocking fire !” 

“ Indeed, sir, where ?”’ 

“‘ Why, Drury-lane Theatre is burnt down,” said Mr. Pensive. 

“ What again, sir?” inquired Pauperly ; *‘ it was burnt down about two years 
” 


“ Yes,” said Mr. Pensive, ‘that is just the date I’ve got to.” 

Pauperly, upon inquiry, was fully informed of the system upon which his tu- 
tor read the newspapers, and ceased to wonder at the old news which some- 
times formed the subject of his lighter conversation. 
and Mr. Pensive both offered to introduce Pauperly to some of the 
‘best men in the Hall, but he respectfully declined the offer, assuring them that 
he had neither the means, nor the time, nor the inclination to enter into society. 
His only companion was his mother---his kind, his devoted mother. 

After reading up and attending his lectures, he walked with her for a certain 
time. They then returned to their humble meal. After dinner Pauperly pur- 
sued his studies, and for one hour, in the course of the evening, sought the as- 
sistance of Mr. Pensive in getting up his sciences. ‘This assistance was wil- 
lingly given, though not paid for—as the tutor knew that his pupil could not 
afford to pay for private lectures. ‘The only recompence he would receive was 
from Mrs. Pauperly, who performed certain little offices with her needle for 
him, such as hemming handkerchiefs and marking linen, which are really va- 
luable to a college tutor. 

In his seventh term, Pauperly went up for his little-go, as the first examina- 
tion is termed. As it consists principally of an inquiry into, or investigation 
~of, the candidate’s knowledge of grammar and logic, or mathematics, he found 
but little difficulty in securing his testamur, and the thanks of the examiners 
-—the masters.of the schools—for the efficient manner in which he had got up 
his books. 

At this period a scholarship, or more correctly speaking, an exhibition, of 
thirty: pounds,per annum, to last for four years, was left by will to Hall, 
by one of its former members. An advertisement appeared, calling upon all 
syoung men, under a certain standing in the university, who chose to do so, to 
come forward as candidates. A list of seventeen names were sent in to the 
Principal: among them appeared that of James Pauperly. 

The nature of the examination intended to be adopted, was explained to him 
by Dr. and Mr. Pensive ; and as he knew his books tolerably well, he de- 
voted the intervening time to practising prose Latin writing and versification. 

The day arrived. Pauperly, with an agitated manner, left his mother, who 

mt the day in prayer for her son’s success. She could do nothing else had 
= felt so inclined, for he was her all, her only hope, and on his success, in the 
event of anything befalling her, his future support. depended. The clock 
struck four, the hour when the examinations were to“terminate, and the name 
of the successful candidate to be announced. Mrs. Pauperly placed her chair 
mear the window to watch for her son’s coming, in order that she might learn 
his success or failure from his looks, ere he entered the house. A long, te- 
dious, almost unendurable hour elapsed. The clock struck again, but still he 
«ame not. The shades of night had fallen on the deserted streets, and the mo- 
ther left the window, despairing of her son’s success, as she knew he would 
hasten to communicate the joyful tidings to her before any one else. The 
chimes from New College tower announced the hour of six. The feelings of 
the widowed parent were wrought to such a painful height, that her heart beat 
violently and audibly, her pulses throbbed, and her breathing was impeded. 
She poured out a glass of spring-water, and was raising it to her parched lips, 
when she heard a rapid, joyful step approaching. The glass fell from her hand. 
She knew it was the footsteps of her son, and she felt that he was successful. 
Her tears burst forth, and relieved the oppression on her heart and lungs, 

and ere she had time to finish a thanksgiving to the great Protector of the 
‘widow and orphan, her son was embracing her. He could only say, “ Dearest 
pother, Ihave triumphed,” before he sank on the sofa exhausted with fatigue 











When he was sufficiently recovered, and had partaken of some slight refresh- 
ment, which his mother insisted upon his doing, he explained the cause which 
had delayed his return. It appeared at the termination of the examination 
that the papers and vivd voce of himself and one other candidate were judged 
&o be so nearly upon an equality, that it was difficult to decide between them. 
It had been resolved by the examiners to put them on in one more book, and to 
give them one more paper each. The work was done and handed in. In half 
an hour—a most painful half-hour to both the men—Dr. announced that 
Mr. Pauperly was the successful candidate for the exhibition ; but that Mr. 
Ploddington, his opponent, had passed so excellent an examination, that he 
could not allow him to leave the hall without thanking him publicly, and beg- 
wing his acceptance of a few hooks. : 

yhat a happy joyful evening was that to the mother and her son—the widow 
end her orphan child! Ali the sacrifices made by the one were more than re- 
compensed ; all the painful applications—the nights and days of toil spent by 
the other, were forgotten—blotted out of his memory. They were too happy 
to talk, but sat holding each other's hand, and expressing by their looks alone 
‘the joy, the gratitude that filled their hearts. Just as their feelings began to 
border on the painful from their intensity, a knock was heard at the door, foot- 
steps sounded on the staircase, and Mr. Pensive was ushered in by the maid, 
palpitating from the unusual speed at which he had hurried from the hall, to 
— his pupil and his mother on the event of the day. 
r. Pensive intimated a wish to be allowed to take his tea and spend the 
evening with his pupil and his mother. ‘He felt,” he said “there could be 
me impropriety in it, though it was not usual for college tutors to visit 
widows, but then her son was present—there could not be anything wrong 
an it.” 

Mrs. Pauperly smiled, and assured him that there could not. 

The evening was passed in laying down plans ¥ the future. Pauperly had 
zesolved to try—not only for a first-class in classi€s and mathematics—but for 





the best Latin and English verses. In this he was encouraged by his tutor, who 
knew that the gaining of these public honours advanced a young man’s interest 
in life more, by a great deal, than any one thing again. His mother did not dis- 
courage him : though, when she heard the list of books necessary to be read and 
got up to ensure only one first-class, she feared that his health would be injured 
aad his strength fail him. 

When Pauperly commenced his course of study, his mother longed to 
be able to assist him. But how could she do it! she who knew nothing 








the prizes offered by the university for the best Latin and English essay,and for | the prize. All these successful candidates for university honours were received 


of Latinor Greek? She was resolved to try. She saw that much time was | imposed upon him. He bowed to the Vice-chancellor, and cast an imploring 
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tice she soon acquired the ability todo so. She made herself acquainted with 
the Greek character, and to her son’s great surprise, afforded him great assis- 
tance. 

She could also aid him in another way. When-he had made himself thoroughly 
acquainted with the Greek text and construction of his plays he read them off to 
her in English, translating them as freely as possible, while she compared his 
rendering of them with some able English version. e 
He was also greatly assisted in his labours, especially in the mathematics, 
by his rival for the ——-— Hall exhibition, Mr. Ploddington. This youn 
man, though annoyed at being beaten by Pauperly, was so much pleased 
with his manners and conduct during the examination, that he made further 
inquiries respecting him The answers to those inquiries were so satisfac- 
tory that he determined, albeit he was a Ch. Ch. man, and a younger 
— of a good family, to make of him an acquaintance, and if possible a 
riend. 

He called on and invited him to his rooms. Pauperly declined, and modest- 
ly assi his reasons for so doing—* he was too proud to accept invitations 
which he was too poor to-be able to return.” — endeavoured to rea- 
son away the objection in his case, but Pauperly was firm, and his mother ap- 
plauded his firmness. At the same time she told him that she should be happy 
to see his new acquaintance at their lodgings whenever he was disposed to fa- 
vour them with his company. . 

Ploddington finding it was useless to argue the matter further, was glad to 
consent to this arrangement, and knowing that they could mutually benefit one 
another, he spent many of his —- at Pauperly’s. Several baskets of game, 
poultry, and fish, came directed to Mrs. Pauperly ; and, strange to say, she 
could never find out by whom they were sent. Pauperly had his suspicions, 
but he thought it unnecessary to give vent to them, and so deprive his mother 
of such little luxuries as her income could not allow her to indulge in, and also 
deprive the sender, who he knew could afford the expense, of the gratification 
of seeing her enjoy them. 

At his intimacy with Mr. Ploddington both Dr. ————— and Mr. Pensive 
were greatly pleased, as they trusted that at the end of his university ca- 
reer it might be the means of introducing him into good society. They both 
felt that his success, of which they doubted not, would justify him in seeking 
it. 

During the long vacation, while Ploddington was absent from Oxford, and 
reading with a private tutor in the country, Pauperly again devoted so much 
time to reading that his health, unperceived by his mother, began to fail him. 
He felt that he was ill—really, seriously ill—not so much by his rapid pulse, 
failing appetite, and sleepless nights, as by the disrelisk he began to feel 
for his books, and the different views he entertained of the value of academi- 
cal success. He almost resolved to give up the pursuit of fame—to take a 
common-pass degree, and retire from Oxford, unknowing and unknown. The 
sight of his mother, however,—the knowledge that she would be greatly 
and grievously disappointed at the failure of the hopes and expectations 
which she had formed of him, urged him on—on—on, until human nature 
could bear no more. His hands trembled, his eyes became dim, his voice lost 
its cheerful tones, and one day, as he sat reading to his mother, a giddiness 
attacked his brain, his eyes lost the power of vision, and he fell back fainting 
in his chair. 

His mother in great alarm sent for the physician who had previously attended 
him by the advice of Dr. —, who, with Mr. Pensive, was spending the 
recess at the sea-side. On his arrival he informed her of the cause of her 
son’s relapse, and insisted on his taking daily rides in a gig at first, and after- 
wards on horseback, into the country, untilhe had recovered his health. Mrs. 
Pauperly promised that his orders should be strictly attended to ; but, while she 
was absent for a few minutes her son told the physician that he could not con- 
sent to the plan as his mother’s income was too small to enable her to bear the 
expense. 

“ Nobly spoken,” said the doctor; “and asI ride out daily, and shall be 
glad of a companion, you shall accompany me.”’ 

‘But my mother? I must not leave her.” 

‘Plenty of room in the carriage,”’ said the doctor. ‘‘ She shall ride too ; 
it will do her good.” 

By the kind and judicious attention of the good-hearted physician—who re- 
fused to take a single fee from the widow and orphan—Pauperly was suflicient- 
ly restored to enable him to do what he had long determined on—to try for 
the English prize poem, known as ‘‘ the Newdigate,” and to write an English 
essay. The very change from reading philosophy and history in the dead lan- 
guages to the less burdensome task of writing and composing in his native 
tongue wasa great relief tohim. He found the truth of 

Mutatis studiis, levior, fit labor. 

When the long vacation was over, and Ploddington returned to college, his 
first act was to call on his friend. He was shocked to see the change which 
illness had effectedin him. He left him, and having learnt from the widow the 
name of the physician who had attended him, he called on him and begged him 
to tell him truly the state of his friend’s health, and the means best calculated 
to restore it. 

The doctor told him that less study, a little port wine, with plenty of air and 
horse exercise would speedily renovate his frame. 

In a few days a hamper of port came down by the London wagon directed to 
Mrs. Pauperly, and by some extraordinary chance two horses were sent up to 
Oxford for Mr. Ploddington, and as he could only ride one at a time, he begged 
of Pauperly as a great favour to mount the other, just to keep him in exer- 
cise. 

Pauperly saw through the scheme, squeezed his friend’s hand, and 
mounted. 

The physician's words came true. The sick and weakly student was re- 
stored to health and strength. The Principal was delighted, and Mr. Pensive 
in the excess of his joy assured them that the allies had taken Badajoz by 
storm, which had surrendered some thee years before, though he had * only 
just come to it in the newspapers.” 

Winter passed, and its frost melted before the sun of spring. Nature put 
on her new gown of green to greet him. Oxford began to fill with strangers— 
lions and lionesses, as the young men call them. Colleges and halls were vi- 
sited, the broad walk promenaded, and carriages rolled along, conveying their 
fair burdens to see the beautiesof Blenheim and Nuneham. The commemo- 
ration was at hand. 

The morning of the day—a genial day of June—dawned bright and beauti- 
ful. Nota cloud showed itself to throw a gloom upon the important business 
which was to be transacted at the theatre. Soon after nine o'clock crowds of 
graduates and undergraduates were seen wending their way from all parts of 
Oxford to the common centre of attraction. Broad-street was filled with car- 
riages, which creeping along one after the other, deposited their elegantly- 
dressed contents at the front gate of the theatre. ‘These ladies were ad- 
mitted at once, and took their seats in the lower circle. Shortly after these 
seats were filled other doors were opened to admit the masters and the male 
visiters to the area. In few minutes more the remainder of the gates were 
thrown open, and in rushed the undergraduates, pushing, squeezing, and 
thrusting each other up the staircases amidst shoutings, bellowings, the rending 
of gowns and cracking of caps, anxious to gain a good seat in the upper galle- 
ry. Ashalf an hour had to be passed, of course it was better to let it pass 
merrily. Cheers were given for ‘“ the ladies,” mingled hisses and groans for 
“the proctors.’’ Approbation or disapprobation of the conduct of the respect- 
ive “ heads of houses” followed, and though last, not least, a very plain and 
marked opinion on the various political characters of the day. 

Amidst all this din and uproar—at which the ladies always laugh—God bless 
them !—for it is the din and uproar of high-spirited young gentlemen—the 
great doors were thrown open, the organ gave vent to its solemn peal, and the 
Vice-chancellor, preceded by the beadles, bearing the insignia of their office, 
and followed by a long train of Doctors, the rear being-brought up by the Proc- 
tors, passed through the alley made for him in the area, and took his seat in 
the chair appropriated tohim. As he and the heads of houses and the Proc- 
tors filled their hitherto vacant places, the shouts of applause and the hisses 
of disapproval were renewed with such superior vigour and force as proved 
that the shouts antecedent to their appearance had been a mere rehearsal. 

The honorary degrees were in the first place conferred, after the opening of 
the convocation in due form by the Vice-chancellor, upon those individuals 
whom the university: deemed worthy of so distinguished a mark of her fa- 
vour. As each newly-created D. C. L., honoris causd, took his seat among 
the Doctors, he was greeted with the warmest cheers from all parts of the 
theatre. 

When this was finished the Public Orator and the Professor of Poetry went 
through the parts assigned them, making long Latin speeches much to the edi- 
fication of the undergraduates, who would not listen to them, and of the ladies, 
who did not understand one word that was uttered. Then came the Latin and 
English essays—next the Latin verses, recited by Ploddington, the winner of 





both at the commencement and termination of their exercise, with the loudest 
and most heart-cheering applause. 

When Ploddington had retired from the rostrum all eyes were turned to it in 
anxious expectation of seeing the successful candidate for the most popular of 
all the prizes, the Newdigate English verse. A delay, an unxccountable de- 
lay took place. Five minutes had nearly elapsed when Ploddington returned, 
and led into the place which he had just before quitted, a tall, pale young man, 
who seemed too weak and too ill to go through the duties which his success had 





consumed in looking out words in dictionaries and lexicons, and by prac- 





shook the building. Again again it was renewed, and would hay 
been prolonged to a painful length had not the Vice-chancellor risen and waved 
his hand for silence. The shouts subsided, and the assembly was as sti!) as 
some deserted charnel-house. 

Pauperly—for it was he—commenced the recitation of his poem in a voice 
melodious, but so subdued, that the first line or two were scarcely heard. As 
he warmed with his subject, however, the tones of his voice increased, and his 
confidence in himself was restored. He delivered his fifty lines on a popular 
subject in a way at once so manly and impressive, that every heart was affected , 
every eye was moistened. When he concluded the plaudits were renewed 
and the ladies waved their handkerchiefs to express their pleasure and deli ht 
—all but one—a lady dressed in a widow’s mourning-suit—who fainted at the 
close of the recitation. 

* Bless my soul !” said Mr. Pensive, “it is Mrs. Pauperly—his mother. It 
puts me in mind of what I read in the paper to-day about Lady Pumpkin, who 
fainted at the opera, and was carried out by two dukes.” 

** Why that was three years and a half ago,” said the M A. to whom he had 
spoken. 

‘‘T should not wonder,” replied Pensive, ‘‘ but that is just where I am come 
o0.”” 

Joy seldom kills. Mrs. Pauperly soon recovered, and was conveyed by her 
son to the dining-room in Hall, where Dr. had invited a large 
party to take refreshments, and where, as a reward for his success and general 
good conduct, he, before the assembled company, presented Pauperly with 301. 
worth of useful books. 

yey eae § was thus instigated to study on, under the care and superintendence 

of his kind physician. Thrice more did he appear in the rostruth of the theatre 
as a prize-man, and once too with his friend Ploddington. 
When he went up for his final examination he was successful. He was sit- 
ting with his mother and Mr. Pensive waiting for the class list to come out. 
Ploddington rushed into the room with it in his hand, and pointed to his own 
name and that of his friend, which appeared together in the first class, in literis 
humanioribus as well as in mathematicis et physicis. The curtain must fall 
upon the scene that ensued. 

Years have passed, reader, since the events I have recorded took place. 
Where, you may ask, is Mr. Pauperly now! How did his painful but success- 
ful course of study profit him? were his toils rewarded ? 

If you can gain access some day during the sitting of parliament to the 
House of Lords, doso Stand behind the bar, or in the gallery, and cast your 
eyes on the benches to the right of the throne. They are the seats appropri- 
ated to the Bishops as lords spiritual. You may observe a tall, pale prelate, 
with a benevolent countenance and an eye beaming with talent. That tall 
man, in the becoming dress of his order, was James Pauperly, the poor exhibi- 
tioner of Hall, Oxford—now he is James, by divine permission, Lord 
Bishop of ‘ 

The noble lord who has just crossed the house and is shaking hands with him 
is now Baron —, he was Ploddington of Ch. Ch.—he sits as a retired 
Judge. 

And where is Mrs. Pauperly 1 

If you feel disposed to call at the parsonage in the parish of , in the 
county of Kent, you will see an aged but hale lady, sitting with solemn face 
and pretending to listen to the divine, her husband, who is reading with great 
usto a newspaper five years old. Need I say that their names are Mr. and 
Mrs. Pensive, or thai a mother’s joy and gratitude conquered the regrets of a 
widow and induced her to become for the second time—a wife ! 

So successfully terminated “ The struggle for fame.” 
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CONFESSIONS OF A SPY. 
SECOND SERIES. No. IV. 
COLLECTED BY AN OFFICER IN THE NAVY.—[ Continued. ]} 

** { well remember the arrival of Jean Baptiste Carrier with his emissaries- 
The popular societies gave him a triumphant entry, and seemed to sniff the 
blood of victims. They conducted him to his hotel, and with the frantic noise 
of demons they formed a corps of assassins and murderers, calling themselves 
the ‘Company of Marat.’ And here, my friend, in my own warehouse, where 
they stood carousing, I heard them swear never to rest satisfied till they had 
extirpated every relic of aristocracy, even if it was an infant in the womb. And, 
without my being able to prevent it,—for my interference had nearly cost me 
my life,—some of their party arrested an unhappy girl of loose character, in a 
state of half-intoxication, who had formerly been a domestic in the establish- 
ment of an eminent Royalist, but, giving way to excess, was discharged, and 
reduced to a life of shame. Some thoughtless, perhaps designing, young men, 
who knew something of her history, induced her to exclaim, ‘ Vive le Roi!—A 
bas la République !’ She was instantly seized, but escaping, by leaving a prin- 
cipal portion of her dress behind, the lights of the warehouse attracted her at- 
tention, and she rushed in, imploring protection. 

‘** Wecan grant it,’ said one of the party ; ‘ we are all brigands and aristo- 
crats here.’ 

‘* The unfortunate creature, deluded by the man's words, and her senses be- 
wildered by the liquor she had swallowed, delightedly reiterated her former 
cry, ‘ Vive, vive le Koi !—a bas la République !’ 

‘‘ A savage and exulting shout rose from the assembled monsters, who tore 
from her the remainder of her clothes, and she stood exposed in a state of nu- 
dity, whilst they plied her further with wine. I remonstrated with them, and 
endeavoured to get the poor wretch away ; but, with the infatuation attendant 
upon inebriety, she insisted upon remaining with her ‘ good friends,’ as she sty- 


her with the points of their knives and bayonets to run. This she was in- 
capable of doing; but they forced her onwards, the blood streaming from punc- 
tures in every part of her body. It would have been charitable to have given 
her the final coup ; but this they refrained from, apparently delighted in merely 
mangling her flesh, and prolonging her misery. They were joined in their in- 
human pastime by a butcher’s lad, with a ferocious dog, which they hallooed 
on ; and the animal, true to its nature, sprang upon her, lacerating and tearing 
wherever he fixed histeeth. Pain and affright had nearly sobered her, terror 
lent her strength, and she bounded away from them with fleetness, whilst they 
followed, shouting, ‘ A brigand !—a brigand !—death to the brigands !’ Knives 
flew like darts at her; some sticking in the fleshy parts. The dog was eager 
in the chase, and soon overtook the unhappy fugitive whom he brought to the 
ground Men, women, and children, rushed upon the fallen woman, and she 
was literally cut and hacked to pieces. One of her limbs was brought back 
to my warehouse, and the muscles were still quivering. ‘The authorities 
deemed it proper to take cognizance of the affair, and waited upon Carrier 
next day, but the monster ridiculed their assumptions of humanity—threaten- 
ed them with the guillotine, and declared that he would consider every one an 
enemy to the republic who pleaded in favour of a brigand. He, however, es- 
tablished a tribunal of his creatures : a sort of trial was instituted, but it was 
a mere mockery. 

‘There were now between four thousand and five thousand prisoners in the 
jails and places of confinement, and one of his first acts was to clear the pri- 
sons, in order to make room for others. A spot was selected on the bank of the 
river, and a deep trench made: here he caused those who surrendered under 
the amnesty to be drawn up in double files, secured together with chords, and 
their hands manacled. I saw them march to the ground, and having been 
marked out as a suspected person, was compelled, together with several other 
merchants, to witness the whole proceedings, in order to deter us from aiding 
or abetting the fugitives. The number, as far as I could calculate, was about 
one hundred and eighty individuals, of both sexes and of all ages, and who, | 
have reason to believe, were in a great measure ignorant of the fate which 
awaited them. Nor did I at first understand the nature of the spectacle in 
which I was forced to take part. 'We—that is, the merchants, many of whom 
were wealthy men—were placed upon one of the banks of the trench, where 
a full view might be commanded, and an escort, or guard, had charge of us, 
to watch our movements, listen to our conversation, and report upon what they 
should observe 

“I saw the captives, fastened two and two, enter the trench: there was 
old age, tottering with imbecility—middle life, replete with energy and strength 
—youth, in its springing vigour—and childhood, in its innocence and helpless 
ness: there were deformity and beauty—symptoms of gaunt hunger and the 
roseate bloom of health—decrepit old women, matrons, and mothers, and young 
girls, many of whom were extremely lovely. Slowly they were led into the 
trench, and immediately the entrance was closed by troops of horse artillery, 
who uulimbered their guns, with the muzzles pointed towards the defenceless 
victims ; and then the whole truth flashed upontheir minds. Wild and pierc- 
ing shrieks arose : the banks were instantly mounted by gens-d'armes and the 
company of Marat, with sabres and poniards, who responded to their screams 
and moans with ‘ Vive la République !’—‘ Mort aux Brigands !’ Some of the 
captives fell to the ground, others covezed their eyes with their hands and 
stood the mute figures of despair ; groups were embracing and clinging - 
each other, whilst in several places the line s@emed to be swaying from side 
to side. 

‘ All this occupied but a very short space of time : the smoke curled above 
the bright flash of the guns, and the case-shot whizzed and whistled throug" 
the air, and the mangled fragments of human bodies flew in all directions, 
whilst nearly the whole had been levelled with the ground. In some ins! n- 
ces, the rope which held the prisoners was dissevered, and though severe'y 
wounded, many of them were liberated sufficiently to enable them to try [0 








glance as if for succour, upon all around him. A burst of applause 


escape. Another sweeping discharge came, and more victims were added to 





led the monsters, who shortly afterwards turned her into the street, and urged . 
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those already sacrificed : arms and legs, and heads, and writhing bodies, were 
strewed pleng the trench—a most revolting and sickening sight. Still there 
were many who were able to run or crawl up tothe sides, where the inhuman 
butchers stood ready to receive and cut them down with their sabres. One 
pretty little girl, with large blue eyes and light hair, which curled in natura! 
ringlets down her shoulders, ran towards the place where we were maneing. 
yee we opened our ranks to afford her a sanctuary. We were instantly assail- 
ed with curses and blows : the terrified child, who appeared to have sustained 
no injury from the shot, was dragged forth by her tresses ; but, clinging with 
desperate grasp round the knees of a Republican, her head was drawn back, 
pas villain, by a stroke of his sabre upon the wrists, severed one hand en- 
tirely away, and so disabled the other that she was forced to relinquish her 
hold. But still her cries and appeals, as she imploringly held up the bleeding 
stump of her arm to excite compassion, was most heart-rending, and even 
some of the revolutionary wolves seemed moved to pity. But this did not 
last much longer than [ am narrating the occurrence : a stout gigantic fellow 
raised his sword—the heavy crashing weapon cleft the skull down to the col- 
lar-bone, and she fell to the ground a hideous mangled corpse ; he then raised 
the body by a leg and an arm and flungit into the trench. Nor was this a soli- 
tary instance, for wherever an attempt was made to get away, it was only run- 
ning upon the sabres of the guards, who cut them down without mercy, amidst 
shouts of ‘ Vive la République !’ to which the expirin Royalists would feebly 
respond ‘ Vivele Roi!—Nous allons 4 Paradis!’ Never, never, my friend, 
shall I forget that dreadful scene, nor the appealing looks and cries of that poor 
child. No doubt, some exclamation of badigustion escaped me, but whether 
they were reported or not I never knew. 
“For several days these wholesale murders were continued, but I thank my 
“God I was never forced to witness any other. The people who suffered were 
not natives of the town—they were in a great measure strangers,whose homes 
in the villages had been destroyed, and who, trusting to the preranen held out 
to them, had sought shelter from persecution. There were also many wound- 
ed, and widows and children, from the insurgent forces ; for, deprived of their 
habitations, wives and families had no other resource but to join their husbands 
in the field, and this was one cause of great incumbrance to the movements of 
the Vendéean army, especially in their retreats. Such was the case when they 
crossed the Loire at St. Florent, with nearly a hundred thousand souls, more 
than half of whom were the aged and women and children. No form of accu- 
sation or trial was used fo these unfortunates : it was enough that some mi- 
nion of the infernal band that was scouring the country denounced them, or 
that they surrendered in the expectation of being treated mercifully—all shared 
the same fate, and were massacred by discharges of artillery and the sword. 
Numbers of the hellish legion frequented my warehouses, and I did not dare | 
to refuse them anything they asked: my best wines and brandy were constant- 
ly at their disposal without payment, for nothing would have been more easy 
than to fabricate an accusation, and consign me to the scaffold ; even the repu- 
tation I had of being very rich frequently caused me to tremble for my life. 
On one occasion, I ventured to appear before Carrier ; my wife’s cousin, a | 
young man of some address, had been seized near Savenay, whilst travelling on 
business forme. ‘To enable him to pass more easily amongst the numerous 
wandering bands, he had disguised his person in very humble attire, but retain- 
ing his fine linen beneath his coarse. ‘This fact became known to some of 
the Republican emissaries : he was seized, and the truth being made manifest, 





it was supposed that they had captured a Vendéean Chief, and he was sent in 
irons to Nantes. Once in prison, and no opportunity was afforded of openly | 
communicating with friends ; so that, but for a feeling of gratitude in one of | 
the National Guards, to whom I had rendered considerable service in a time of | 
peril, nothing could have saved him. This man had formed part of the es- | 
cort when he was brought into the city, and he took means to inform me indi- | 
rectly of the circumstance. Fortunately I knew the gaoler, who had some 
time previous kept a wine-shep a Chollet, and with whom I had had dealings. 
I therefore hastened to the prison, and requested an interview, which was grant- 
ed. The man behaved extremely civil. I freely communicated to him the | 
cause of my visit, and he consented to my seeing the prisoner, himself con- | 
ducting me to the particular spot where he wasconfined. In passing along the 
arched passages I observed that most of the doors of the cells were open to 
admit of a free circulation of air, as I was informed disease had broken out, 
and threatened to deprive the executioner of his office,—in fact, had, in many 
instances, already superseded him. My conductor did not hurry me, but, pre- 
suming on old acquaintance, spoke freely of the unhappy captives, and permit- 
ed me to look into their cells. They were crowded almost to suffocation, and | 
almost every face betrayed fixed, unutterable despair. Numbers were in the | 
last stage of existence, and their haggard looks, hollow cheeks, and sunken 
eyes, gave fearful proofs of the sufferings they endured ; yet, when we stood at | 
the entrance of their miserable dungeons, so as to obstruct the light, they shrank | 
back, and huddled together under the distressing apprehension that they were | 
about to be summoned to execution. Alas the hand of the destroyer was al- | 
ready upon them, and in many life would not have held out to the place of the | 
guillotine. There were women, too, groaning in the pains of childbirth; but | 
no lenity was shown,—no plac@of accouchement set apart. They were cram- | 
med in promiscuous confusion with the other prisoners, who alone rendered | 
them assistance. It was truly a lamentable sight ; and yet, as if to afford a 
striking contrast, young children weré fearlessly and joyously playing about | 
the yard and corridors, thinking nothing, and probably knowing nothing, of the 
fate that awaited them. It was appalling to hear the merry laugh of childhood 
in such a receptacle for human wretchedness, especially when the conviction 
arose that all were like lambs appointed for the slaughter. I found my relative, 
whose faculties were almost subducd by the peril of his situation, and the hor- 
rors he had witnessed. He gave me an account of his capture ; and, having 

ained sufficient information, I resolved to wait upon the Chief Commissioner. 
But this was no easy task to accomplish, for he declined, or rather refused to 
admit any one tohis presence who was supposed to come asa pleader for a 
captive relation ur friend. Here, however, some of his infamous subordinates, 
who had drank freely of my wine, stood my advocates, and I gained eccess 
to his presence. The room was large and elegant, but the furniture of the most 
simple kind. A sentry stood atthe door with an axe in his hand, the blade 
resting on his shoulder. Carrier was seated at a table, sideways, with his arm 
resting upon it. His age appeared to be about five-and-thirty. He had pro- 
minent cheek-bones, rather flabby in the fleshy coverings. His features were 
harsh and stern, and strongly indicative of violent passions At the first 
glance, when his face was in repose, his look was somewhat idiotic ; but the 
moment excitement caime, there was a red fierceness in the bright flashing of 
his eyes, and an out-pouring of abusive and threatening rage from his tongue, 
as characterized him more of the bloody-minded fanatic or madman, than the 
offensive fool. His shirt collar was thrown open, without any band or necker- 
chief, displaying his throat and chest to the buttoning up of a light-coloured 
waistcoat with large flaps. His capacious coat was blue, his pantaloons a kind 
of buff wash-leather, with top-boots, and his crimson sash was bound round his 
waist over all, with a pistol stuck oneach side. His hair was black, long, and 
dirty, as if it seldom had felt a comb ; and his manners were vulgar and re- 
pulsive. Two or three National Guards, with some of his own immediate 
gang, were in the room, and ofe sat writing at the table. 

“T explained the cause of my appearance, upon which he arose suddenly, 
and, clenching his fist, commanded me todepart. I again entreated a hearing, 
but, clappin Lis hands together—I suppose as a signal—two hideous-looking 
fellows stood forward. ‘A la guillotine !’ exclaimed he, pointing to me; but 
the man who acted as his second drew him aside, and entered into explanations. 
Both at first were rather vehement, but in a few minutes they became more 
calm, and Carrier, addressing me, made a sort of rude apology, saying, that 
‘his zeal for the Republic, and the strict injunctions of the Convention, urged 
him to an ardent and active exercise of his important duties; their enemies 
were as subtle and dangerous as vipers, and required the hand of the extermi- 
nator to deprive them of the power of doing mischief.” An order was made 
out for the release of my wife’s cousin, and in a short time he was free ; but 
he seldom liked to speak of the atrocities he witnessed in the prison, as the 
mention of them brought an aguish shuddering over his whole frame, and a 
sickness over his heart, that made him ill for hours. 

“Thave already said the shootings were perpetrated principally upon the 
Vendeeans without trial—the Royalists of the city underwent an ordeal before 
a revolutionary tribunal, composed of the vilest characters of the Marat legion, 
any member of which was empowered to arrest whoever he chose. The pri- 
soners were merely questioned as to their name and occupation ; evidence of 
guilt was considered unnecessary, and they were sent to the guillotine some- 
times within an hour after their seizure. It may readily be conjectured that 
no one willingly acted contrary to the wishes of these miscreants so as to in- 
cur their displeasure ; but even this was not always required to insure destruc- 
tion. Carrier seeined to have an instinctive longing for the shedding of human 
blood, and many were sent to the scaffold to provoke the mirth of the murder- 
ers, by seeing how surprised they would look at being seized in the public street, 
and placed beneath the axe of the guillotine. 

“ After the defeat of the Royalists at Mans and Savenay, the number of 
prisoners increased, and then began the terrible drownings in the Loire Whe- 
ther this mode of getting rid of his victims was suggested by any one to Car- 
rier, or arose from his own fiendish mind, I cannot take upon myself to decide ; 
but from what I gathered from his satellites, I am induced to believe that it 
originated with an ecclesiastic under the new order of things. The curates of 
the Bocage were supposed to have instigated the peasantry to revolt ; and 
when the villages were destroyed, a great number of them refused to quit the 
ruins of the sacred edifices in which they had been accustomed to worship 
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| the bridge, without seeing it,—and the carrion birds, attracted to the different 
and even the dogs, become ravenous with hunger, were banquetting upon the 


| a Vendéean child. Orders were issued that they should be delivered up. The 
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question arose, ‘ What was to be done with them,’ as the public execution of 
so many sacred characters might render the populace furious. A priest, who 
had vainly endeavoured to undermine their integrity, advised their expulsion 
from the neighbourhood ; and at a particular paar they were collected toge- 
ther, and under pretext of removing them they were embarked ina large boat 
that left the city ; and when at some distance she sank, and every one of them 
was drowned. I do not think Carrier intended this, for he would not have 
condescended to subterfuge or concealment, and he would just as soon have 
despatched them with the poniard ; but the mode of destruction opened to his 
view a readier and more quiet method of getting rid of the captives, and then 
the terrible noyades began. It may naturally be supposed, that the lawless 
villains who perpetrated such enormities, were not insensible to the fascinations 
of beauty; and in hundreds of instances, the only alternative was an abandon- 
donment of chastity and honour, or a loss of life. The dread of a violent death 
to most, triumphed over human weakness, though many joyously preferred to 
die, rather than to sacrifice their virtue.* Thus, the guillotine was in conti- 
nual requisition for the citizens, as it not unfrequently happened that a whole 
family was involved in the decision to which a young female would come; and 
vast numbers who had taken no Wi whatever in the agitation of the times, 
were consigned to the scaffold solely through one of their number having ex- 
cited the lawless lasciviousness of a member of Marat’s legion, many of whom 
were felons released from the galleys, and all the most disreputable characters. 

It would be impossible, my friend, to describe the state of alarm and conster- 
nation that pervaded every mind. You must have seen much of it at Paris ; 

but the magnitude of that city swallowed up individual cases, which in a com- 
munity like ours became fully known as soon as perpetrated. It was danger- 
ous for two persons to be speaking together in the street ; even commercial 
transactions, by showing the resources of merchants, might excite the avarice 
of some wretch—perhaps the very man you were a Cen cae your death 
be determined upon, in order to seize your property. Sham insurrections were 
got up as a pretence for denunciation—the drums rolled ‘to arms’—the vic- 
tims were led to the trenches—the thundering of the cannon and rattling of 
the musketry resounded through the city, and told of sanguinary slaughter. 

Thus was the day filled with terrors, though there were monsters ferocious 
enough to make it a festivity ; and indeed, the frequency of the massacres al- 

most deadened the feelings of humanity. If a stranger entered the house. or 

a knock was heard at the door, the greatest fear prevailed ; society was utterly 

disjointed, and no one could calculate beyond a moment on his safety. If these 

things destroyed the peace of the day, how much more did those dreadful noy- 

ades break in upon the stillness of the night. The shrieks of the victims, min- 

gled with the shouts of their destroyers, could be distinctly heard; and then 

came a silence that was more starting still, for it announced that the unfortu- 

nates had been launched into eternity ; and many a dear connexion—many a 

valued companion, would be seen no more. The unhappy Vendéeans had 

left a number of young children, and there were not wanting charitable 

and benevolent persons to take charge of and adopt them; but several 

hundreds of all ages, from infancy to twelve or thirteen, were confined in 

the prisons. 

“The want of confidence amongst dealers—the devastation committed 
amongst the farms and villages, caused a dearth of food, and famine was super- 
added to disease. The authorities waited upon Carrier, to consult as to the 
best mode of procuring provisions. He drove them out with his drawn sword, 
venting upon them a torrent of abuse, and exclaiming, ‘There are too many 
mouths—TI must reduce the number.’ That night between three hundred and 
four hundred of the Vendéean children were carried out on the Loire, and sunk 
in the boats ; so that for several days the dead bodies of these innocents cover- 
ed the banks of the river, or were seen floating in the stream. 1 myself beheld 
this horrible sight,—for it was impossible to pass along the quay, or to cross 


spots where the bodies lodged, were tearing the tender flesh with their beaks, 
dead. From this time it was deemed an act of contumacy to protect or secrete 


hellish legion made domiciliary visits in search of them ; for Carrier had sworn 
to extirpate them, as he would ‘ young vipers :’ and he carried his oath into 
full effect. Still the ery continued for bread, and, hunger rendering men des- 
perate, the Commissioner’s ears were assailed with reiterated demands for 
food, and when this occurred the number of victims was increased. ‘I cannot 
enforce supply,’ he would say, ‘ but I can diminish the number of consumers ;’ 
consequently, on one occasion, nearly one hundred and fifty women, who were 
employed in making up lmen, and attending upon the wounded Republican 
soldiers, were assembled together and drowned in the boats. They were 
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“* sons,” and were duly “ ensealed of the tri 7 Herrick, 
the rest of the genial . ~~ Oe , 
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ee OT “ As mews them ens not mad.” 

either should corns or phlegmatic coldness prevent my visiting Lockett’ 
at whose ordinary Sedley, Vanbrugh, Wycherley, and Ethere yy > 
meet ; or Will’s, where Dryden had-his winter arm-chair by the fire, and inthe 
summer in the balcony, and where he was listened to by Congreve and South- 
erne, and by the lesser dramatic “hands,” for whose plays he wrote prologue 
or epilogue ata guinea a piece ; where, likewise, some twenty years. af- 
terwards, Addison, and Steele, and Pope, and Swift, and my Lord Halifax 
the patron of them all, were to be seen. Being in Russell-street, Covent-gar. 
den, who would not thence (from Will's) to Button’s hard by—Button not al- 


ways so highly favoured*—another resort of the S 
wee Homer! esort of the Spectator, the Tatler, andthe 


But all these have vanished, much to the mortification of the curious and li- 
terary lounger of the streets that owned them; although, doubtless, somewhat 
to the improved appearance of the streets themselves. Whither then, thought 
I, shall the man go who would fam take an hour's ease and refreshment in 
some indisputable room, frequented, or occasionally visited, by the wits,orsome, 
or one of them (for my mind had been dwelling upon them) of Queen Anne or 
the First George’s time ? 

I bethought me shortly of rue Greoran, in Devereux-court, adjoining Essex- 
street, in the Strand—the Grecian, from whence Steele, in his first number of 
the “ Tatler,” announced his intention of dating all articles that might be 


classed under the head of learning ; but whether moved thereto by the classi- 
cal name of the house, or by the character of the company frequenting it, ean- 
not now be ascertained. 


‘: Thither, therefore, will I,” was my determination 
of yesterday, ‘‘and over a pint of sherry refresh my memory of Richard 
Steele, his character, and writings.” “ Little Dicky,” as his friends endearing- 
ly, and his foes, few and futile, in derision called him; whose “short phiz ”’ 
not even the shortness of his purse could lengthen ; and whose warmth of heart 
and gonceomy of nature not even a long intimacy with courts and courtiers 
could abate or abridge. 

In pursuance of my resolution, I made my way this morning to the Strand, 
and thence, out of it, by Twining’s celebrated tea-warehouse, into Devereux- 
court. There stvod the Grecian Coffee-house, a substantial, brick-built, well- 
to-do-looking (although a somewhat grave and silent) house, not a jot altered 
exteriorly, I'll warrant it, since the days of him for whose sake, or rather, in 
whose honour, I was going to enter it. Yet, just as I was about to do so, a 
host of recollections crowded upon me which—though they cause a brief di- 
20 for which I hope he will pardon me—I cannot choose but impart to the 
reader. 

On the very spot on which the Grecian coffee-house now stands, and has been 
standing these hundred and seventy years, and therefrom as far westward, I 
take it, as Milford-lane, once stood Essex House, the magnificent mansion of 
Robert Devereux, the second Earl of Essex of that family ; that generous, ac- 
complished, froward favourite of Queen Elizabeth, whom winged fortune soar- 
ed so high with, that, when she dropped, she might the more surely crush him. 
This mansion had previously been in the possession of Robert Dudley, Earl of 
Leicester, sometimes called ‘the great,” but who was so in a very vulgar 
sense of the word greatness.t It was in this house that, having invited him to 
supper, Leicester poisoned Sir Nicholas Throckmorton, whose daughter Ralegh 
married ; it was here he plotted and accomplished the ruin, followed speedily by 
the death, of Walter Devereux, the father of the favourite; it was here, like- 
wise, that, afew months after the decease of his victim, he espoused the wi- 
dow ; and here that he instilled into the mind of his youthful step-son those 
rules of conduct, and maxims of worldly wisdom, which had contributed to his 
own advancement in the favour of his royal mistress. It had been well, per- 
haps, for the greatness of Robert Devereux (such greatness as Leicester re- 
tained to his death) had he adhered to the rules he imbibed and adopted ; but 
cold maxims melt under warm passions, and what is sufficing to the selfish the 
noble heart spurns. 

At his death, Leicester bequeathed this mansion, heretofore called Leicester 
House, to his step-son, Robert Devereux, and thenceforth it had the name of 
Essex House. It was from this house he issued to make that fatal ineursion 
into the city, intended to overawe the Queen into dismissing Cecil from her 
councils and Ralegh from her favour ; and here, finding no help from the city, 
he returned by water, designing to sustain the siege laid to it by the Earl of 
Cumberland from the Strand, and by the Lord Admiral, the Earl of Notting- 
ham, from the river. 


More pleasing recollections are connected with Essex House, while it was 





chiefly peasants, though, no doubt, there were persons of a higher order dis- 
guised amongst them ; and, from the occupation in which they were engaged, 
they had cherished hopes that the bitterness of death had passed away. They 
had no previous intimation of their fate, but were hurried off in one short hour 


shared a similar death, and, eventually, between three and four hundred females 
of loose morals were added to the catalogue—amongst these were some of the 
tinest women of the province. Noone had committed any political offence ; 
but there was an animosity engendered against them for certain causes, which 
led to their dissolution, though the avowed reason was that they were dissolute, 
depraved, and useless, and consumed food that was wanted for better members 
of society. ‘The most vindictive mode of punishment, and that which caused 
the greatest horror, was the exposing of a male and female on the bridge, or on 
the quay, bound face to face in a state of nudity, and after remaining thus for 


the residence of Robert Devereux. Here, the mighty Bacon and his brother 
Anthony, sojourned, fostered by their liberal friend ;—here the gentle Spenser 
visited his magnificent protector, and was relieved by him; and here, perhaps 
(it is very likely,) has Shakspeare been introduced by the Earl of Southamp- 
ton, his admiring patron, to the Earl’s best-beloved friend Robert Devereux. 

I have already indicated that there is nothing remarkable in the exterior ap- 
pearance of the Grecian Coffee House. ‘The like of it may be seen in several 
of Hogarth’s plates, and in many of our public streets. The coffee-room is 
the ‘‘real original” coffee-room ;—but it has been papered—a vile improve- 
ment which disenchants it—un-Steeles it, as one may say, to the imagination, 
making the elderly walls meretricious and unlovely. 

I pleased myself, while I tarried here, by speculating which part of the room 
Sir Richard may have affected—whether he came often hither, and whether 
alone, or with whom. The shy, reserved Addison must have accom- 





a period according with the directions of the chief, or the caprice of the guards, 
they were hurled together into the current, and sunk to the bottom. One cou- 
ple I was very intimate with—the young man belonged to a respectable family, 
and acted as a commercial clerk ; the lady was the daughter of a mercer, whose 
shop is only a few paces from hence. They were mutually attached to each 
other, and would have been united but for the trebles of the times. One of 
Carrier's satellites went to the shop to demand some goods, and saw her. His 
passions were inflamed by her innocence and beauty, and overtures were made 
of submission to his will or the guillotine ©The proposal was rejected with dis- 
dain ; and her lover coming in at the time, he struck the villain, and forcibly 
ejected him from the place. They were aware of their doom if they remained, 
and therefore endeavoured to conceal themselves ; in which they were partially 
successful,—but learning that the parents had been taken, and were threaten- 
ed with death unless they surrendered, they at once voluntarily resigned them- 
selves, were conducted to the quay, stripped to the skin, corded back to back, 
and after an hour’s exposure to the rude gaze and ribald jests of their tormen- 
tors, were thrust with the points of bayonets into the river. The parents were 
released. and still reside in the same place ; but the deep traces of mental an- 
guish will never be erased from their woe-stricken features. Such, my friend, 
were some of the effects of revolutionary principles in Nantes.” 

I have before remarked that these communications were not made at one and 
the same time—they were the subject of repeated communications at different 
intervals, and at different places, but | have narrated them connectedly toge- 
ther, as the dialogue was not necessary to the statements ; and I have omitted 
much that was circumlocutory in detail. 





* Herve the details are of a nature, that render them unfit to meet the public eye, and 


therefore are suppressed ; in other parts much has been abridged from the same cause. 
—The Naval Officer. 





PILGRIMAGES IN LONDON. 


‘‘ The beings of the mind are not of clay ; 
Essentially immortal, they create 

And multiply in us a purer ray 

Of more divine existence : that which fate 
Prohibits to dull life, in this our state 

Of mortal bondage, by these spirits supplied, 
First exiles, then replaces, what we hate.” 

So says Byron finely, and in a tone more elevated than is his wont ; and 
hence the interest we cannot choose but take in the indicated whereabout of 
these creatures of the fancy, and the love we bear towards the memory of those 
who have called them into this “‘ more divine existence.” 

No wonder, then, if we are thus finely mocked, and driven to the pursuit of 
shadows, that we should with fond and yearning anxiety seek out the habita- 
tions not only of such as have peopled for us the ideal world, but of all who, by 
their illustrious achievements, have “renowned this city.” Failing in that 
search, we are too glad to light upon some known house whereto the avo- 
cations of business, or the pursuit of convivial pleasure, may have brought 
them. 

For instance, although Durham-place, the residence of Sir Walter Ralegh, 
has long been razed to the ground—although Shakspeare’s house exists not— 
although of Ben Jonson’s house at Blackfriars there is not the vestige—who 
would not, if that yet stood, make a pilgrimage to the Mermaid, in Bread- 
street! There sat—president of the club that went by his name—the “ uni- 


| versal Ralegh,” the soldier, sea-captain, statesman, courtier, chymist, historian, 


philosopher, and poet. There did he discourse visions of El Dorado, dreams 
of Guiana’s boundless wealth, tinging the fleecy clouds of his Virginian weed 
with gold. There had Shakspeare and Jonson those keen contests of wit at 
which Fletcher and Beaumont were present, and which the latter has ce- 
lebrated 


Nor, were it yet extant, would I fail to visit the Devil Tavern, near Temple- 


panied him many times, doubtless; and Colonel Brett, the Colonel Ram- 
ble of the “ Tatler,” and Colonel Cleland, the Will Honeycomb of the 
‘* Spectator ;” perhaps, Bishop Hoadly, the father of him who wrote “ The 
Suspicious Husband.” ‘The bishop had “ hooked on” with him to houses of 
less pretensions—for example, to a political club of loyal and punch-loving ci- 
tizens, held at ‘‘ The Trumpet,” in Shoe-lane, where Dicky got as ignobly 
** glorious” as the best or the worst of them. 

This were hardly the place,—even if it were otherwise desirable, for a de- 
tailed account of the life of Sir Richard Steele. The true life of a man of 
genius is to be seen in his works ; the rest being, for the most part, what is 
done or suffered by ordinary men in this every-day world. Thus much may 
be said, which is, in effect, as much as the Biographia has to say of him. 

He was born in Dublin of respectable parents, and was educated (a school- 
fellow with Addison,) at the Charterhouse. He served for some time as an 
officer in the guards, and then turned dramatic author. He afterwards obtained 
employment under Government, as the writer of the Gazette; was Gentleman 
Usher to Prince George of Denmark, Queen Anne’s Consort, and was made a 
Commissioner of Stamps. He was, likewise, for a few years, one of the paten- 
tees of Drury-lane theatre. He married twice, and survived both his wives. 
His first wife was a West Indian lady, who died without issue, leaving him con- 
siderable property in Barbadoes; his second, a Welch lady, of moderate for- 
tune, by whom he had four children. Of his two sons, one died in infancy and 
the other in early youth; one daughter survived him only a few months; and 
the other (Lady Trevor,) was the wife of a Welch judge. A few years before 
his death, he retired to Llangunnor, in Wales, the estate left him by his second 
wife, that he might retrench his expenses and pay his debts, where he died. 
He was twice returned to Parliament ; and was a zealous Whig, although of 
moderate principles. In middle life he was addicted to chymistry, an art to 
the prosecution of which he brought, I suspect, very slender attamments; and 
he took out a patent for an invention which he called a fish-pool,—a vessel 
which was to bring fish alive, and ‘‘in good health” to the mdon market. 
The scheme, however, proved impracticable. Steele averred that he suffered 
‘an immense loss” by the non-success of this scheme; but it is conjectured 
that he estimated his loss from the failure of a hoped-for gain, rather than from 
actual money out of pocket. 

Of all the more remarkable literary men of the time, when the “ Tatler” 
first appeared, there is not one in whose personal character we take so much 
interest as that of Richard Steele. His very failings endear him to us,—his 
failings, which not merely leaned to virtne’s side, but were, so to speak, the 
very children of virtue—sportive, capricious, unruly ; but which came at last, 
and soon, and hid their faces in the mother’s lap. 

There is something quite romantic, and gratefully affecting to the soul, in his 
attachment to his friend Addison, who, there is too much reason to believe, al- 
ways imperfectly, and sometimes ungenerously, requited it. Steele’s admira- 
tion of his old schoolfellow was hardly “ on this side idolatry.” The fame of 
Addison was dearer to him than his own ; nay, he had small value for it, save 
as it was connected with the fame of his friend. He boasted of his own inferi- 
ority on all occasions, esteeming it the highest honour of his life to, have been 
associated with Addison in the * Spectator.”’ 

‘* Let me then live, join’d to a work of thine.” 





* When Addigon was on ill terms with his wife, the Countess of Warwick (no un- 
common occurrenge) he induced the company to leave Bution’s till the quarrel was 
accommodated, Button had been a servant of the Countess. This 1s scarce credible ; 
his triends, however, knew it to be true. 

+ [ cannot but grieve that Sir Walter Scott (for whose extraordinary genins I feel, in 
common with the worid at large, the highest reverence) should have made this man 
the hero of aromance. He would be wofully mistaken who should take his character 
of Leicester from the magnificent story of ** Kenilworth.” Scott has transferred to 
the cool-headed, cold-hearted, malignant, univtellectual Robert Dudley, some of the 
best qualities of the hot headed, warm-hearted, resentful, lettered Robert Devereux. 
It may be mentioned—-since there was no provocation of plot or incident to warrant it 
—that Sir Walter. in this romance, his been guilty of some strange anachronisms. He 
makes Ralegh recite to Queen Elizabeth Shakspeare’s beautiful compliment to that 





bar, where Jonson, that noble and traduced genius, founded his Apollo Club ; 


About eighty or ninety of them were thrown into different prisons, and the — youthful poets reverently craved to be permitted to call themselves his 


princess in the ‘‘ Midsummer Night's Dream,” ata Lime when the author was but ten 
years of age ; and he makes the Earl of Southampton (Shakspeare’s munificent patron) 
} listen to it, who was then not twelve: months old ' 
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neral nature of Steele may be seen by the observant reader with tolera- 
ble in his papers; but in his published letters, chiefly addressed 
to his second wife, we see so much of it distinctly, as to be able to guess out 
the rest. Nothing can be better than the following. It is an extract from the 
letter in which he proposed marriage to the lady :—“ As I know no reason why 
difference of sex should make our language to each other differ from the ordi- 
nary rules of right reason, I shall affect plainness and ge in my discourse 
to you, as much as other lovers do perplexity and-rapture. Instead of saying, 
«I shall die for you,’ I profess | should be glad to lead my life with you. You 
are as beautiful, as witty, as prudent, and as good-homoured as any woman 

ing ; but J must confess to you, I regard all these excellencies as you 
will please to direct them for my happiness or misery.” 

L cannot But own I should have liked this letter much more, had not Steele 
inserted it in the “Tatler.” The consciousness of its merit, on the part of the 
author, draws some of its charm out of it. But, perhaps, his wife’s praise of 
it induced him to give it publicity. 

The following is eminently characteristic :-— 

“ You talk of the cheapest way, &c., to get to town. I beg of you to be 
easy on such points; you shall have everything your heart can wish in the 
reach of a moderate fortune. Pray ve edthnated with laying up all your es- 
tate, which I will enable you to do ; for you shall be at no manner of charge, 
or anything in nature for yourself, children, or servants ; and they shall be 
better provided for than any other family in England ; for I shall turn my ex- 
pense and delight all that way. Therefore, in the name of God, have done 
with talk of money; and do not let me lose the right I have in a woman of wit 
and beauty, by eternally turning herself into a dun. Forgive the comparison. 
When my heart is turned to think of you as the object of love, esteem, and 
friendship, and all that is soft ; it is in a moment turned into sorrow and anxiety, 
to find ways to make you contented about trash and dirt.” 

It would seem from the above that Lady Steele was of a more provident turn 
than her husband, and that she loved money almost as much as he despised it ; 
there cannot be a doubt that it wasso. Lady Steele, in all his exigencies, ne- 
ver suffered him to touch her estate, and probably never let him have a farthing 
out of it, for we find him writing to her, when she had gone to visit her mother 
in Wales,—“ We had not, when you left us, an inch of candle, a pound of coal, 
ora bit of meat in the house, but we do not want now.” 

Indeed, almost all his letters to his wife, which are very short (two or 
three sometimes written in one day), have some allusions to money in them— 
money which he had failed of getting, or hoped to obtain—with affectionate 
exhortations to her to make herself easy, and to receive him with kindness 
when hecame home. There is an allusion in one of his letters to threats fre- 

uently held out to him by his wife, for which she is not easily to be forgiven— 
threats, that she would not receive him with kindness or common civility, if he 
did not bring home some money with him. Oh, this money ; which is not dirt 
and trash, as Steele termed it, but which fetches out the dirt and trash of ignoble 
souls ! 

And yet, such was the sweetness of nature of this man, he could forgive, and 
continue passionately to love, the woman, who rece not threats to make his 
home miserable at a time, when, most of all, it should be rendered happy, or, at 
least, peaceful to him. 

However, it is ill ;—interference between a man and his wife. After all, let 
us hope, as to the worst, that Lady Steele, like many other ladies of wit and 
beauty, said more than she meant ; and pleasantly spoiled by over-indulgence, 
made saucy exactions to enhance what she deemed an undeserved agreeable- 
ness on her part. Steele, it must be admitted, warmly cherished her memory, 
and earnestly commended her example to the imitation of his daughters. 

A few words concerning his writings, and the position he occupies as an au- 
thor. His chief merit, as an essayist, consists in the ease with which he sketches 
the exterior character or peculiarities of the persons he brings before us—I 
mean, so much of a man’s mind or habits of thought and action, as is indicated 
by his speech and manners. “In humour he is far inferior to Addison, who, 
Steele used fondly and admiringly to say, in that quality excelled all the men 
he ever knew. Steele's humour has nut depth, nor richness, nor delicacy ; it 
is not coarse, but it is not racy. There is little in it to distinguish it from the 
humour of many other writers. Neither has he the more serious vein, the ear- 
nest grace and beauty, the moral dignity of his great associate. 

Of his four plays, ‘‘The Tender Husband,” is the best, and ‘* The Conscious 
Lovers,” his last performance, the worst. Steele has told us that some of the 
scenes in the former play were written by Addison. Captain Clerimont and 
the romantic niece (the latter, Sheridan’s Lydia Languish), I am sure are 
by his hand. And yet although “The Tender Husband” is Steele’s best co- 
medy by far, I do not know where I can find a richer example of his humour 
than this, in his first play, ‘‘The Funeral.” Sable, the undertaker, is arranging 
his mutes, and says, ‘“‘ Let's have no laughing now on any provocation. Look 
yonder! that hale, well-looking puppy! You ungrateful scoundrel, did not I 





pity you, take you out of a great man's service, and show you the pleasure of 
Did I not give you ten, then fifteen, now twenty shillings a 
week, to be sorrowful? and the more I give you I think the gladder you 


receiving wages! 


are.” 


One little story of Richard Steele, and I have done. When he had retired 


to his wife’s estate in Wales, it was his pleasure to sit on the green before his 
door, and see the village girls dance ; and to the best dancer of the evening, he 


gave a new gown. 


The same kindly and generous heart, the same natural 
man to the last. 
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hitherto turned superior advantages to far inferior account, : 
Russia are now strongly characterized by those qualities which legislators 
would be glad to retain qh some more civilized countries, or infuse into others. 
At once active and tractable, intelligent and confiding—their affections more 
developed than their reason, their ingenuity far in advance of their knowledge 
—the voiceless and voteless worth of this estate in the political balance of 
Russia is as little suspected by the world in general as it is by themselves. 
Nevertheless it is to this class, almost exclusively, that Russia must look for 
the preservation of the sounder portions of her nationality—through this class 
it is that the sap of civilisation must rise ; and it is worthy of remark that more 
has been done to waken the self-consciousness and moral energies of the peo- 
ple by their unanimous repulsion of the French invasion—(and the further we 
are removed from the Siabalons features of this exertion the more shall we per- 
ceive its true dignity)—and more to humanise their habits and raise their ideas, 
by the return of the Russian troops from the allied armies—more, in short, to 
civilise them by these two national impulses, than by all the grafting and patch- 
ing and mere outward applications upon the other classes of the empire, ever 
since the time of Peter the Great. 


We thought it fair to state this general impression of ours on the threshold ; 
but our immediate object is to ae our readers acquainted with three very 
interesting books on Russia. And certainly whoever wishes to prepare himself 
for studying with advantage either the new travellers on our list, or any other 
work of their class, ought to begin by mastering the skilful Essay compiled 
from the rich pages of the ‘‘ Conversations Lexicon,” for which we are indebt- 
ed to Captain Sterling. 

Its first chapter opens with a few general remarks on the tardiness of Rus- 
sia in the career of improvement ; on the manner in which ‘she has been 
obliged to rush through or skip over many degrees of civilization in order to 
march in the same line with her rivals ;’ proceeding with a short survey of the 
events which preceded the reign of the Emperor Nicholas; the vexations 
which met him on his ascending the throne ; with a few allusions to his person- 
al character, and a short sketch of the motives for his policy—to which we shall 
advert more at length. To these succeed a list of the administrative and diplo- 
matic officers ; the history of the Svod, or systematic collection of civil laws— 
a gigantic work, which dragged its weary length through the reigns of Cathe- 
rine the Second, Paul, and Alexander, and was reserved for the youth and vi- 
gour of the present sovereign to recommence and finish ;—and a comprehen- 
sive sketch of the state of trade, the condition of the peasants, and the inereas- 
ed facility of intercourse, &c. One of the most interesting portions is con- 
tained in the chapter on the war with the Circassians, the inefficiency of all the 
varied modes of battery which Russia has hitherto brought to bear upon them, 
and the little present prospect there appears of terminating this contest in the 
usual Russian sweeping mode. These remarks are followed by a masterly 
analysis of the relations of Russia with the various states of Europe—includ- 
ng a review of the alternate progress of Russian and British influence in the 
affairs of Turkey, andthe yet more obscure doings in the interior of Asia. 
We have then elaborate summaries of the revenues and resources of the em- 
pire—the force of the army and navy—the acquisitions of territory, and actual 
area of European and Asiatic Russia—the proportion of inhabitants to each 
district, and gross sum of the population—with reports of the various modes of 
education, from the six universities, down to the 426 district, 884 parochial, and 
508 private boarding-schools—and, finally, an immense deal of positive and 
extraneous information which has crept into no other work ; altogether render- 
ing this little volume a complete manual of the present statistics of Russia. 
In the close research requisite for the condensation of so much varied know- 
ledge, we recognise the patient hand of the German; while the arrangement 
of the materials does credit to Captain Sterling’s clearness of head, and the 
unaffected plainness of his general style sets off many lively and even graceful 
turns and passages. 

It is well to have this on the table for ready reference while one is going 
through Captain Jesse’s more amusing work, which abounds in puns, jokes, 
anecdote, and quotation more than enough for both. In two volumes by this 
gentleman the public are presented with the first fruits of a happy convales- 
cence—a period when the spirits no less than the appetite are generally found 
to be in most mercurial condition. For only thus cam we account for the many 
off-hand trivialities in a work which wants neither manly thought, nor solid in- 
formation, nor some real liveliness. 


In his first chapter Captain Jesse is kind enough to give us an account of his 
youthful doings in India—in the course of which he takes us_ through 
two fevers and one cholera morbus—with a sufficiency of snipe-shooting under 
a meridian sun, and up to his knees in water, &c. &c.: he then transports us 
back to England, and stations us for six years at monotonous country-quarters, 
where he, unfortunately, had little else to think of but the maladies he had im- 
ported from the land of jungles and paddy-fields : he allows us a peep into his 
journal of that period so full of dyspeptic memoranda as would in all probabi- 
lity have made him ill, had he not been so already—and being now come to that 
wretched pass when, in his own words, he no longer knows “his favourite 
Amati from his regimental spit,’ he thinks it high time to give the enemy the 
slip by a complete change of climate. Accordingly, at the end of the chapter 
we find our patient at Corfu. 
He now steams on through classic waters—anchors in the roads of Patras, 
and thence, wind and weather permitting, finds himself in sight of the Pyraus, 
and quickly after approaching Athens in a hack-carriage amid clouds of dust 
A sojourn of six weeks beneath the Athenian porches produces some sharp re- 
marks upon the present state of Greece ; but, strange to say, the soul-stirring 
antiquities of the place give occasion to little more than a somewhat peevish 
philippic at the annoyances which had long before encountered him on visiting 
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peasantry of | content with confiscating the book, the police had orders to keep a strict watch 















over its audacious importer. 
Leaving his lady at Odessa, Captain Jesse now proceeds upon a tour in the 
Crimea, a change of scene by which the reader profits as well as the author; 
for the ‘Month's Leave of Absence” constitutes one of the must agreeable 
portions of his work. His investigations of the historical reminiscences and 
antiquarian remains of this region, though somewhat too diffuse, are conducted 
with the zeal of a scholar; his descriptions of the works and docks of Sevasto- 
hg are given with the technical precision of a military man; while all thatcan 
e objected to (with the exception of his view of Cape Matapan from the 
Black Sea) is not so much his having dwelt too long upon the artificial ugliness 
of the Macrocephalia, but too little upon the natural beauties of the Crimean 
paradise, of which beyond a festooning vine or creeping geranium we catch but 
few glimpses. He mentions, it is true, one grand and sublime view from the 
ry Ai a high mountain, to which he ascends by a route significantly called the 
“ Devil’s Staircase,” and where he particularly alludes to “a sensation of 
loneliness which I always experience at a great height.” But in this respect 
Captain Jesse is not singular ; the sensation he alludes to being a natural con- 
sequence to which most people are subject in any very elevated position, whe- 
ther physical or social. 
His account of the war in Circassia (though, despite an intimation in the 
title-page, our traveller does not appear to have entered that territory) conveys 
most exciting matter for those who take interest in the fate of these gallant 
“ Highlanders of the Caucasus,” heathens though they be, while, in those who 
do not, a glance in the accompanying map at the narrow gap which alone re- 
mains free from the embrace of the Russian fortresses might be sufficient to in- 
duce it. The temptations to serve in this cause are succinctly stated by Capt. 
Sterling. “ An ukas of the 20th May, 1838, promises to such officers as volun 
teer for this service a whole year’s pay in advance, double pay during the war, 
and their travelling expenses.” ‘‘ Uponthis,” adds Sterling, ‘there were nu- 
merous applications ;”” but how disproportionate all the advantages are to the 
risk incurred may be told by a few extracts from the “ Notes of a Half-pay.” 

Speaking of the Russian fortresses in Circassia, of which a river always 

forms one side,— 
“This face,” says Captain Jesse, ‘is protected by a gun-boat when there 
is sufficient depth of.water, an intrenchment, and traverses. If there is no 
river, a small stream will aiways influence the choice of situation, as the garri- 
sons cannot leave the fort to get either wood or water without some casualties 
taking place. Sometimes the Circassians turn the stream above the fort, and 
the Russians‘are then under the necessity of sending to a considerable distance 
for their supplies of those articles absolutely necessary to their existence. In 
doing so they are obliged to traverse thick underwood and other obstacles, 
which their opponents well know how to take advantage of, and, by posting 
themselves behind trees and pieces of rock, the escort, generally composed 
of a company, seldom returns without severe loss. Jt wasin allusion to this 
that I once heard a Russian remark ‘ that a glass of water was very often 
purchased by a glass of blood.’ Of course the difficulties are greater in keep- 
ing up the communications between the forts themselves. But this is not the 
only misfortune under which the troops suffer, for malaria prevails in all the 
low situations, and the men are decimated by fevers for which they have nei- 
ther preventive norcure. Their supplies of food, always scanty and indiffer- 
ent, are sometimes cut off by the gales, which blow with great violence on 
coast ; and as they cannot obtain provisions in the country, they are sometimes 
reduced to the greatest possible distress. Fresh meat is rarely seen, and, be- 
ing very dear at all times, isnever given tothe men. In the winter of 1839 
the communications with Sevastopol and Kertch had been so interrupted that 
rye-flour was sixty-five roubles, nearly sixty shillings, the chetvert. Thus 
wretchedly off for food, they are worse off for medicine, and, when suffering 
under intermittent fever, are left to cure it with a salt herring, a cheap, and in 
this part of the world popular, remedy."’—vol. i. p. 272. 

Being detained till too late in the season for travelling to Moscow, Captain 
Jesse resolves, having indeed no other alternative, on spending the winter at 
Odessa. Of this city, asa residence, he speaks bitterly and contemptuously. 
Knowing that an English gentleman, so accustomed to the highest luxuries of 
society as Lord Alvanley, is now spending for choice his second winter there, 
many may be somewhat puzzled. The ** Half-pay,” however, gives a catalogue 
of unmitigated miseries. According to him, the climate, to begin with, has all 
the inconvenience of the two opposite extremes. It is Siberia in the winter, 
and the coast of Africa in the summer, without the steadiness of the one or 
the luxuriance of the other. In winter the snow-storms are so heavy that la- 
dies bound for ball or theatre used to yoke oxen on to their equipages, and 
‘even now the servants announce the shovel before their carriage.”’ In spring 
they are stuck fast, knee-deep in mud, so that maid-servants go to market in 
their master’s boots—(at least so Captain Jesse’s did ;)—in summer they are 
dried up for want of water, of which the town does not furnish a single drink- 
able spring,—suffocated with columns of dust, aud tormented by “ eight billions 
of flies ! neither more nor less. In addition to this, the pavement is execra- 
ble, and the principal thoroughfares intersected with deep drains, in which 
people break theirlegs ; the streets are wretqhedly lighted, or rather not light- 
ed at all ; the meat is bad, the servants infamous, the shopkeepers all rogues, 
and the society of the town by no means a compensation for all these evils. 
Surely Captain Jesse must have been particularly unfortunate—or particularly 
difficult. Even his puns flag here. But we are inclined to think with him that 
in all Russia he could not well have pitched upon a place more devoid of ad- 
vantages. Banishment to Tobolsk (with exemption from the mines) would de- 
cidedly, in point of society, have repaid him much better, and in other respects 
no worse. Odessa is by much too new in the list of autecratical creations to 








those of Rome ! 
We regret to be obliged to hurry through his interesting tour to Nauplia— 
his return to Athens, and passage in company with Prince George of Cambridge 
to Constantinople—a city which he describes in tempting colours. Not so, 
however, the Turkish bath ; to the equivocal enjoyment of which he reconciles 
himself with a few puns in careful italics—a precaution not altogether super- 
fluous—consoling himself, after being “ flayed, parboiled, and steamed, half- 
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Narratives of travels through Russia, and residences in various portions of drowned and half-suffocated,” with the discussion of a pipe—to which, under 




















































fully supplied to the reading world, that general opinions of some kind must, 
we should think, be beginning to take shape and form. At all events there 
must be a very general curiosity on the subject : the reporters in this depart- 
ment bid fair to become as numerous and multifarious as those from the Trans- 
atlantic shores. This time last year we noticed a cycle of Russian tourists— 
at Christmas we introduced the “ Letters from the Baltic,” which have since 
run through two editions—and now, aided by our friends the Germans, we 
again muster strong. However differing in country, character, principle, pre- 
judice, and capacity, all these explorers seem to profess the same main object 
and end—namely, to ascertain what the actual progress of civilization in Rus- 
sia has been: by what influences it has been most forwarded ; and in what de- 
partments of life its results are most apparent. 
Ever since the advent of Peter the Great, the great-great-grandsire of his 
present majesty, who breathed a species of animation into the vast colossus, 
but bequeathed to his successors the far more difficult task of wakening intelli- 
gence and stimulating conscience, civilisation, like the unknown god of the an- 
cients, a something they acknowledged yet knew not how to approach, has 
been more or less the aim or the pretension of each succeeding sovereign. But 
no matter how they founded cities, or raised temples, or endowed institutions 
ostensibly in her name, so long as the worship of the heart was wanting—so 
long as she was sought : not for herself, but for her concomitant gifts—civilisa 
tion in her real worth remained, as a matter of course, far from their grasp. 
Even granting their motives to have been pure, their devotion real, the object 
—in the degree they affected to secure it—was equally unattainable ; for in 
the words of a great writer of the day, “To think of engrafting, at once, on 
an ignorant people the fruits of long knowledge and civilisation—of importing 
among them ready-made those advantages and blessings which no nation ever 
attained but by its own working out, nor ever was fitted to enjoy but by having 
struggled for them—to harbour even a dream of the success of such an expe- 
riment implies a sanguineness almost incredible.” 
Nevertheless, all these gigantic efforts—this enormous expenditure—these 
innumerable ukases in pen and ink—in brick and mortar—cannot have remain- 
ed barren. Something good or bad must have accrued from such combined 
and continued exertion ; and in our humble opinion the result is very much 
what from such premises might fairly have been anticipated : in a word, that 
after the lapse of more than a century—in the course of which the Russian 
power has been developed and extended in a degree unmatched in modern Eu- 
ropean history—throughout the country itself, as it stands, the work of corrup- 
tion is found far a-head of that of civilisation, and both gradually reversing In 
position—the one, through all the glare and parade of advancement, visi- 
bly undermining the structure borrowed from other nations—the other slowly 
impregnating the barbarous elements of the soil. : 
Impressed with this latter fact, we feel disposed to approach the Russian 
peasant with somewhat of the same respect as we should his czar—convinced 
that in these ranks lies that quarry of sterling materials from which alone the 
stepping-stones t> Russian progression may be securely hewn. It may seem 
strange to say this of a class still in bondage, and more strange to speak open- 
ly of a system of serfage without as openly condemning it ; but, even if Rus- 
sia did not show us at every step the dager and futility of hasty changes and 
forced adoptions, we should be inclined to advocate the mvst cautious grant ot 
that liberty which will only assimilate the serfs with other classes which have 


; , : various forms, the gallant captain appears so addicted, that it is only to be hop- 
that empire, all conveying, with more or less pretension, accounts of its pre- ed : : : 

! . . - | ed his fair fellow-traveller in no way objecied to the practice. 
sent policy, and prophecies of its future destiny, have been of late so plenti- 


With the excep- 
tion, however, of the bath, our author, with his Oriental habits, appears per- 
fectly at home among the Moslems. A passage on the exquisite beauties of { 
Constantinople has a picturesqueness of manner which is of rare occurrence 
in the work, so we the more willingly transcribe 1t :— 

‘« The sunsets here are not so fine as those of Greece, but moonlight over the 
City of the Sultan is indeed beautiful, and to enjoy it perfectly | frequently re- 
tired to my divan, which commanded a view of the Golden Horn, and with my 
pipe and sherbet at my side [cross-legged also?] remained there watching for 
her beams. As the night advanced the numerous lights of the city gradually 
disappeared, the hum of voices died away, the breeze of evening was hushed, 
and the Horn, which during the day had been covered with boats engaged in 
all the noise and tumult of traffic, now lay in hazy obscurity beneath me. The 
pale light in the horizon soon ushered in the *‘ bark of pearl in that cloudless 
sky,’, the shadows become more evident, the golden crescents of the Sulimani 
mosque and Seraskier’s tower then appeared, the slender minarets followed, 
and at last the whole city and the Horn were lighted up in colours more chaste 4 
though less splendid than those of sunset. | felt that this was the hour to enjoy } 
the City of the Plague, and I thought my opinion was confirmed by the nu-! 
merous caiques which stole quickly yet noiselessly across the moonbeams, re- 
turning to Stamboul from the Sweet Waters at the extremity of the Horn. If 
it were possible for anything to increase the beauty and interest of this scene, 
it was so increased by the planet Venus being in conjunction with the moon, 
exhibiting the emblem of the Moslem’s empire over his own capital. ‘This di- 
van was my bed, but the sleep that succeeded was far more generally interrupt- 
ed by the loud and continual yells of the mongrel curs of Pera than by dreams 
of Mahomed’s Houris.”—Jesse, vol. i. p. 42. 


But we now share in the author’s impatience to enter Russia, and must there- 
fore land him, after three day’s voyage through the Black Sea, at Odessa, where, 
immediately on reaching terra firma, he was subjected by the jealous sanitory 
laws to a purifying process, which, after all, is no very inappropriate sequel to 
the Turkish bath. To this succeeds the unutterable dulness of a fortnight’s 
quarantine ; a period of gentle durance which some graceless author has liken- 
ed to the English honeymoon—though Captain Jesse has managed to make it 
amusing enough to his readers, and which affords him the opportunity—not sel- 
dom repeated throughout his pages—of contradicting Marshal Marmont’s state- 
ments in toto. If Captain Jesse fared worse than most during quarantine, he 
had at all events the comfort of faring better than most in the custom-house, 
his baggage being helped through by the friendly intervention of a brother epau- 
lette. Butno military pass-word could be extended to a pocket edition of By- 
ron—a name so sternly banned in the Russian empire that we rather wonder at 
the captain’s attempt. To be sure, we have known the prohibition successfully 
evaded by simply cutting out a leaf; for, like the human countenance itself, a 
title-page is here considered as the sure index of the soul within; and while, 
under a smooth face, the most desperate sinner may securely creep into a R 
sian bookcase, a suspicious head-piece will condemn the most innocent produc 
tion that ever issued from the press. A ludicrous instance of the latter occur 
red to a passenger entering Petersburg, who, among the usual complement 0 
guide-books and hand-books, happened to possess a small astronomical work 
entitled “ )\evolutions of the Heavenly Bodies.” No sooner pad the censo 
cast his eyes upon the title-page than its doom was sealed. The first word wa 














offer a fair standard of Russian society : the upper classes are more artificial, 
‘ and the lower less national, than they would be elsewhere,—while habits of 
| constant intercourse with the crafty Greek, the indolefit Turk, and the demo- 
H ralised Pole, have produced an amalgamation which, unlike some counterfeits, 
las not the recommendation of being good in itself. 
Captain Jesse is an honest writer; and enables us to measure his opinions 
by giving a fair account of the opportunities he had for forming them. We 
did not expect from so rapid an observer accurate representations of things 
; that do not immediately and everywhere meet the eye ; but we confess our dis- 
j appointment in not discovering throughout these pages anything like a real 
picture of the Russian peasant. He everywhere, under Captain Jesse's deli 
neation, stands forth a miserable creature, with slavery on his brow, supersti- 
tion in his heart, thieving at his fingers’ ends, and a clean shirt only once a 
twelvemonth to his back! This may be true in part: but of the two sides 
there are to everything our author has decidedly taken and stuck to the worst ; 
and a foreigner who should come to England and report that all our lower 
classes were drunkards or poachers, and—of which these late distressed times 
have furnished too many instances—all without,a bed to sleep upon, would be 
just as near the truth. According to our own observation of the claes, the Rus- 
sian serf, with his loyalty, courtesy, and filial piety, his intelligence, shrewd- 
ness, and wit,—who stands like a hero, who is proverbially as far removed from 
all vulgarity in manner as from all grammatical inaccuracy in speech,who ve- 
nerates his czar, loves his lord, and believes his priest—(we will say nothing 
about the clean shirt)—is about one of the most interesting specimens of pea- 
sant humanity the present world affords. 

“There is no gaiété de ceur or hilarity about a Russian ; and unless they are 
otherwise much excited, they area tranquil, not tosay a stupid people.” What! 
no gaiété de ceur about the Francais du Nord? No hilarity about him whose 
voice may be heard singing from the roof of every house, or laughing in most 
contagious tones from the ice labours of the canal below ;—whose national sports 
are the gayest in the world ; whose vegy choice o! colours bespeak the tone o! 
his mind ; whose joke is always ready, always new, always good ;—who looks 
as happy as if all the world were his equals—and rather more so, we should 
fancy! Certainly, as respects a true judgment of the real sturdy Russian 
peasant—and we do not, like the author, see anything objectionable in the ap- 
plication of this term to them—ovr ‘ Captain bold” is as far removed from the 
right mark as if he had never stirred from his “ country quarters.” His chiet 
opportunities for observation appear, as he confesses, to have been derived from 
the mixed population of Odessa, and from the wretched road-side beggars of 
the Steppes. Unacquzinted with the Russian language, their inner life was 
of course a sealed book to him; and because they bow low with their bodies 
like a nobleman of the old English school, and dispersed on the emperor s 
birthday without a cheer, lise the Scotch at George IV.’s visit, he interprets 
these as so many signs of crushing slavery. Nay, even their national food, 
their kvass and black bread, are in his eyes only specimens of brutal fare, a0 1 
symbols of utter degradation. Though Captain Jesse did not relish either, they 
may not be the worse for that. There are many articles besides kvass and 
chleba on which tastes are found to differ. Some persons detest olives : others 
positively loathe the best Tenby oysters (the Russians prefer the latter a little 
tainted); some strange people do not like real turtle soup, and some, strange! 
still, do; and one respectable individual we could mention has even 4 
antipathy to roast mutton! The truth is, that strictly national dainties 
rarely find favour with foreign palates, until after repeated experiment. 








enough for a loyal Russian—no matter where the scene of action—and, not 


To return to our serfs—the Captain’s feelings are wounded by the little 7 
forts made by the nobility to emancipate or improve their condition , Phis 
painful impression is natural to an individual living in an age so entirely : 
posed to that of feudalism, and where the last poetry of that system is now fas 
fading from view; but if there be one country more than another in wh! the 
ntroduction of liberal principles, so misnamed, is tobe deprecated, that co m- 
try is Russia. Our author himself owns that ‘‘ those who talk most of th 
perative duty of kindness to them are most deficient in the performance 0! 

In considering the act of enfranchisement, every other contingent imiuet 
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spent a few years in thé country, he would have come to our conclusion—that, 
while the estimation of liberty in the breast of a Russian noble remains such as 
it now is—while the enfranchised classes next above the serf are in bondage to 
a system more degrading than the feudal tenure—while the laws with w ich, 
by an extension of civil rights, he would come into collision are so different in 
practice from what they are in theory—the peasant is subjected to the lesser 
evil of the two in being left to work out his own civilization in his own way, 
and within the prescribed bounds of his tether. Nor is this by any means so 
confined as a posting “ Half-pay” may have supposed. Seen under average 
fair circumstances, the serf is the most active tradesman in the empire ; while 
the fact of his being little disposed to spend his gains upon himself is some proof 
that he is but little anxious about their security. If neither the fire of his pa- 
triotism nor the activity of his speculation has been damped by his servitude, 
and if with increasing prosperity the serf does not stumble on the rock of im- 
providence, we fancy we can hardly be far wrong in drawing the inference that 
serfage, such as it is in Russia, does not necessarily debase the moral man. 
But we cannot do better than quote the Captain himself :— 

“Some of Count Chérémétieff’s serfs are merchants, and very worthy. The 
riches of a serf are generally obtained by procuring his master’s permission to 
leave his estate, and follow some trade in a town where he can, without inter- 
ruption, turn a small capital and his natural shrewdness to account. The boon 
js well paid for if he is successful. In the country, in cases where the landlord's 
cupidity does not interfere with the provisions made by the law for the serf’s 
benefit, they sometimes accumulate large sums ; for they spend but little upon 
themselves, and an increase of wealth does not make that alteration in their 
habits which might be expected. The custom is to allow the serf three days of 
the week to cultivate the portion of land assigned to him by his master,for whom 
he works the other three ; and in this case, also, he sometimes reaches a state 
of comparative affluence. Many of Count Chérémétieff’s serfs could 
of course, if permitted, purchase their freedom ; but this nobleman has no idea 
of allowing them to take advantage of their own industry: on the contrary, it 
is a subject of self-gratulation with many to possess rich serfs, and it is affirmed 
that Chérémétieff is so proud of his that no sum would tempt him to give them 
their liberty—a worthy descendant, truly, of his ancestor in the days of Cathe- 
rine! With this man there is no plea of necessity, put it gratifies his vanity, 
for it has an effect when he invites foreigners to his country-seat. On these 
occasions the count is received by one of his rich serfs, in a mean hut, built in 
the usual style of a Russian log-house, and fitted up with the rudest furniture ; 
the table is covered with the coarsest linen, and a black loaf, with some salt 
and a wooden bowl of borsch, are placed upon it. ‘The party merely taste this 
humble refreshment, when the door leading to another house at the back is 
opened, and the noble proprietor and his friends are then ushered into an - aw 
ment handsomely furnished ; the table here is loaded with plate, glass, fruit, 
and a profusion of viands, in the arrangeiments of which little taste is displayed; 
and champagne, quass, and votka are served, one as freely as the other. The 
guests leave the house astonished by such an entertainment given by a Rus- 
sian serf, fancying perhaps that, under the circumstances, the man is as well 
pee to be a slave as free ; and, in some cases, they are all likely to be right. 

n all probability the serf who has just feasted his master and his friends can 
scarcely read, knows nothing of figures, counts with beads, and has a beard 
of enormous length : he makes, however, large sums of money, for he is shrewd, 
cunning, and saving. His moments of extravagance are when, as in this case, 
he receives his lord, or at one of his own children’s weddings.”—vol. ii. p. 
282. 

We must frankly own that we do not share the author's feelings on this oc- 
casion : we see infinitely more to deprecate, and more to commiserate, in that 
false system, arising from an opposite extreme of civilization, which compels 
the freeman to enslave himself. We deeply lament, with Captain Jesse, the 
recklessness and tyranny of the nobles in too many instances; but what will 
he say to the late disturbances in Livonia, where the oppressed were freedmen, 
and their oppressors enlightened German barons? All public accounts of the 
real nature of this insurrection were carefully suppressed or qualified by the 
Russian government, but we know through private sources that no abuses of 
the feudal power were ever more crying than those which urged the free Livo- 
nian peasant to violence. ‘This is only another proof that, till the upper classes 
be more enlightened, the simple fact of enfranchisement is not accompanied by 
that benefit which the word suggests, and that the peasant, though nominally 
made tree, only exchanges in point of fact one master for many ; to say nothing 
of the annihilation of that feeling on the part of the serf which may be com- 
pared to what the Highland clansman had for his chief, and which forms one of 
the few elements yet to be respected in the Russian nation. It is to be hoped 
that the legislature will proceed with much caution before they subject the yet 
healthy peasant to that moral pestilence which everywhere marks the progress 
of a spurious civilisation in the other classes of the empire; it is the easiest 
thing in the world to rail at “the feudal bond’—but ugly as the word may 
look, the thing, in Russia as she still i¢, implies at least as much of protection 
as of oppression.—(T'o be Continued.) 


—$<<—<—ar——— 
IMPORTANT DISCOVERIES IN ELECTRICITY. 

By accounts from Paris, which we have received from Sir Graves Haughton, 
we are enabled to make known to our readers some very important discoveries 
which he has made in electricity, and which cannot fail to have great influence 
on the progress of that science. He has discovered that needles made of any 
substance will place themselves at right angles to a wire through which a cur- 
rent of electricity is sent, even with more readiness than those which are mag- 
netic—and for this simple reason, that their movement is not counteracted by 
polarity. This discovery, he says, must have important consequences upon 
prevailing views respecting magnetism, as it entirely overturns the hypothesis 
of Ampere, that terrestrial currents, passing from east to west, are the cause of 
magnetic polarity : for it is evident, were this the case, all needles freely sus- 
pended ought to have the same polarity as the magnet ; it being now found 
that all obey but one law in the presence of electricity, whether current or 
quiescent. The supposition, therefore, on which Ampére founded his theory of 
magnetic polarity, and which the well-known experiment of Mr. Barlow with 
a globe of wood intersected by wires seemed to confirm, has no foundation. 
Needles of gold, silver, brass, copper, lead, zinc, iron, glass, sealing-wax, ivory, 
wood, charcoal, leather, card, quill, straw, feather, &c. have been tried ; and, 
by experiments on a great number of other substances, there is no doubt that 
the law is universal. A simple mode used by Sir Graves Haughton of gene- 
rating the electric fluid without either machine or pile, has enabled him to ar- 
Tive at these results, and has further led to what Dr. Faraday thought was im- 
possible—namely the production, at pleasure, of an absolute charge of either 
electricity ; and he has consequently been enabled to magnetise common sew- 
ng-needles by purely negative electricity—the points turned towards the elec- 
trifying body acquiring what is popularly called South polarity. ‘The notion, 
therefore, that electrical phenomena depend merely upon a polar arrangement 
of matter must now be abandoned by those who favour that theory ; and the 
contest will lie, for the future, between the respective advocates for a single or 
a double fluid—Sir Graves Haughtun holding decidedly for the first, in conse- 
quence of indications which he has observed. He has also been led to the infe- 
rence, that the electric fluid is not the agent in what are called attractions and 
repulsions, but that its presence or absence is simply the condition upon which 
such results take place. ‘The objection to the theory of Franklin, founded 
upon the mutual repulsion of two bodies negatively electrified, is consequently 
removed. A detailed account of what is connected with these important facts 
(which have had more than a year’s consideration) will shortly be laid before 
the scientific world, as wellas a rationale of electricity, galvanism, and magnet- 
ism, founded upon the foregoing and other well-known discoveries, which will 
demonstrate that these connected sciences are of the utmost simplicity in their 
first principles, and that all the Protean variety which has been observed in their 
phenomena, and which might be extended as far as human ingenuity could go, 
may be all resolved into one proposition—viz., electrical and magnetical pheno- 
mena depend for their variety upon the NatURE and FoRM of the body m which 
they appear, and the quantity of electric fluid present, whether current or qui- 
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the same doctrine to some who need it more than we do. Above all, impress 
upon them that the working-people require what may be your wonted but what 
is their unwonted refreshment on Sunday. Set before them the example of 
yourself and the Lady Mayoress, as narrated in the chronicles of the times— 
“* At a quarter past twelve, the Lady Mayoress was informed that his Majesty 
was on his way from St. Paul’s.” * * * In the saloon, the Lady Mayor- 
ess and Mrs. Fry were in waiting to receive the King.” Tell them, that inas- 
much as the Lady Mayoress and yourself, by says at home to superinted the 
warming of the soup, (“The déjeuner was all cold, with the exception of the 
soup”—T'imes) enabled the King and the rest of the thirty-four who sat down 
to table with him to attend church, so one baker and his assistant may enable 
as many poor families to enjoy the same privilege by cooking their Sunday- 
dinners forthem. Besides, you know, a bit of roast with potatoes beneath it, 
passing from the oven to the tradesman’s house, is too familiar a sight to at- 
tract such a crowd as gathered last Sunday to see the King of Prussia. We 
thank you, Mrs. Fry: in your sanction of the Sunday dejeuner at the Man- 
sionhouse we recognize the charter of the poor man’s Sunday-dinner.—Spec- 
tator. 


——— 
CHATSWORTH. 


The extensive ornamental improvements, so long in progress in the interior 
of this splendid mansion, have been for some time completed, preparatory to 
the expected arrival of the Duke of Devonshire from Italy. The rooms recent- 
ly lined with the new painted leather, superbly relieved in diifereat colours, in- 
termixed with a profusion of gold (a fashionable style of decoration now in 
vogue in Paris,) are viewed with great interest by the numerous visitors, to 
whom, by his Grace’s liberaiity, the utmost facilities are afforded for inspect- 
ing this princely abode. The building, as erected by Sir John Vanburgh, has 
been materially altered from time to time, more especially by the late Sir Jef- 
fery Wyatville, who, in his additions, introduced various architectural features, 
calculated to lighten the too solid effects produced by the original design, and 
to adapt its composition more in character with the refined taste of the present 
era, On the first glimpse, the exterior presents a magnificent appearance, from 
the window sashes and frames being gilt on the outside—at once a presage of 
the wealth and splenduur of its noble proprietor. The conservatories and 
grounds are no less objects of eager curiosity. The principal one is the largest 
in the kingdom, being 360 feet long, 70 feet wide, and 70 feet in height. Its 
arrangement is somewhat similar to that of a church, having a middle and two 
side aisles. The centre is arched with a waggon-headed ceiling, and much 
more lofty than the sides, which are covered from the springing line at the top 
of the piers tu within a short space of the ground ; and resting on dwarf walls, 
of only three feet ia height ; the whole looks as if entirely constructed of glass 
Tne splendid palms are gradually extending their graceful limbs, and will, it is 
expected, ia conrse of time reach the top. Every part of the conservatory is 
filled with the rarest ard most costly plants. Some idea may be formed of the 
expensive machinery necessary for warming this structure, from the extent of 
the water pipes, which, in their complicated ramifications, exceed seven miles 
inlength. The funnel to carry off the vapour is carried to the distance of a 
quarter of a mile, thus effectually securing the plants from injury. The uc- 
rivalled fountains excite the astonishment of every beholder. ‘The jet d'eau of 
the principal ore is projected to the incredible height of 80 feet, the supply 
being derived from the neighbouring mountains, which form so noble a back- 
ground to the scenery of this princely domain. The Lion Fountain, so called 
from the tinely sculptured lions, 1s after the style of thuse at Versailles 
At the request of visitors, this fountain is set in full play, and the water, 
passing through the lions’ mouths, dashes downwards, to form a series of 
road table falls, which have a very elegant and brilliant effect. We must 
not omitto mention, that in the grounds there is a curious device to entrap 
the unwary, consisting of a copper tree, which, being without foliage, presents 
a withered appearance. A cock being turned, a hundred streams are sudden- 
ly jetted from its branches, and the unlucky wight upon whom this joke is 
practised is baptized in a manner to cause considerable merriment to the spec- 
tators—Court Journal. 





——ase 
THE TRIPLE-CROWNED TEETOTALLER. 

C asar’s concise history of a campaign, “ Veni, vidi, vici,”’ has been beaten 
by the famous Irish conqueror Father Matuew ; whose history of his Roman 
campaign may be written without the two first words—thus, “ Vici.”” He has 
conquered Cazsar’s own city without coming or seeing: Rome has succumbed 
in the person of its Sovereign, the Pontiff of Catholic Christendom ; and Gre- 
cory the Sixteenth is a member of the ‘“‘ Cork Total Abstinence Society ’— 
nay, what is more, a medalist of that illustrious body. These extremes betoken 
il of the past. When Lro the Twelfth assumed the tiara, he signalized his 
former victories among the fair in the most remarkable way: as if to him per- 
tained a monopoly of the sex, he forbade them even to the sight of others ; 
they were banished from the playhouse, and the reign of boyhood was restor- 
ed: women in the streets were compelled to wear cloaks, to conceal their 
tempting waists; and his Holiness’s soldiers had orders to take from the pro- 
fane females the large combs which they used to wear, and break them in pie- 
ces. Such an abomination was all that class of vanity io the Holy Father of 
divers nephews. Is Grecory the Sixteenth’s new Teetotalism inspired by for- 
mer half-regretted half-repented victories among the bottles! as not to him est 
propositum in taberna mori, will he degrade the tavern for others’ uses? Or 
does he slily cajole his Irish adherents witha pun? He professes to be a mem- 
ber of the ‘* Cork Total Abstinence Society”: in Italy they do not use corks 
to their wine-flasks, but a drop of oil and a scrap of tow instead: it is there- 
fore very easy for the Pontiff to to abstain from cork.—Spectator. 





* Mortality of London in 1841.—A statement has just been published, by au- 
thority of the Registrar-General, of the number of deaths in London and its 
suburbs in the year 1841, from which we gleam the following information :— 
The population comprised in the districts from which the returns are made— 
forming an area of 70 square miles—amounted, according to the last census, 
to 1,870,727, of which number 874,139 were males, and 996,588 females. The 
deaths in the year were 45,284—being at the rate of 2.429 per cent. ; of the 
total number, 22,995 were males, and 22,288 females ; the deaths in the first 
quarter of the year amounting to 13,713, in the second to 10,404. in the third 
to 10,406, and in the fourth to 10,761. 20,780 are stated to have died un- 
der 15 years of age, 15,167 between 15 and 60, 9,266 at 60 years and upwards. 
The highest temperature was 87° ; lowest 14-9 ; daily mean51‘7. The mean 
height of barometer 29°757 inches. Self-registering thermometer, highest 
69-3, lowest 36°1-8 ; mean of daily maxima 57°5; mean of daily minima 45°6 ; 
mean temperature 51°6. Dew-point, mean 47°2. Rain, 27.372 inches. The 
rain fell for 177 days. The mean quantity of rain which fell m the ten years 
from 1830 to 1841 was 16:87.—Globe. 


Gold Dust and Diamonds.—I visited the Heera Khoond, and saw the pro- 
ecss of washing for gold dust and diamonds. A set of fishermen have villages 
free from rent ; on this service men, women, and children are employed. The 
women alone wash ; the men and children bring the gravel and sand in wood- 
en trays, and place it in the trough, which is open at one end, with a gentle in- 
clination towards the river, on the edge of which the women sit. With their 
left hands they stir up the gravel, and with the right pour water out of a wood- 
en basket-looking bucket gently over the upper end ; it runs into the river, the 
larger pebbles and gravel are thrown over, and the finer sand, on the trough 
being full, re-washed until little remains, when it is removed into the wooden 
trays, and, by dipping them under water, and shaking them about, the gravel 
gradually falls over, leaving only gold dust. They detect the diamonds at a 
glance, as they wash. One I saw about the size of a large grain of wheat, 
clear and bright ; but these are not to be purchased, as they are the rajah’s 
The gold they are allowed to dispose of, which they do at 12 or 15 
rupees per tola. The veins are, 1 am convinced, some distance off, as the 
grains of gold appear flattened by collision, in rolling among pebbles. The 
season for washing is after the river subsides, on the rains ceasing ; but they 
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occasionally continue until the rains again interrupt their labours. —Mayjor 
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GEOLOGY.—THE GLACIER THEORY. 
Geology has ever been a perplexed theory, for never yet has a system of it 
been carefully concocted, arranged, and propounded to the world, that was not 
obnoxious to a thousand difficulties, exceptions, and contradictions ; each has 
had for its successor an antagonist principle which, after knocking to pieces all 
the foundations of those which were antecedent, has been found to be as de- 
structible itself as the weakest of them. In accounting for extraneous mat- 
ter found in the different strata near the earth’s surface, and still more of such 
as are frequently found on the surface, Geologists have been sore puzzled to 
call up a sufficient and satisfactory moving power ; therefore, after evoking 
that which appeared to them the most plausible, and after illustrating their se- 
veral theories with all the instances which would bear on their own side of the 
argument, they have been fain to blink the rest, in the vain hope that they have 








of which I have more especially devoted myself.” 


persuaded others, as perhaps they have persuaded themselves, that their doc- 





Bravo, Mrs. Fry! We quite agree with you, and wish you would preach 
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trine was fundamentally true, albeit there might be circumstancé 
past their complete elucidation. . 

After clinging for a while to the Plutonian theory, which attributed change 
on the surface of the earth to the energy of internal heat ; and afterwards to 
the Neptunian theory which bestowed that power on floods and streams, they 
have now taken up a principle in which fire arfd water are equally agents, and 
it is remarkable enough that Geologists, who in many minor respects differ con- 
siderably from one another, are inclined to consider this with complacency, and 
are endeavouring to harmonize their several theoriés to it, as a general basis. 
This principle is the Theory of Glaciers, the operation of which has been sedu- 
lously and scientifically observed, during the last twenty years especially, and 
deductions drawa from those observations are now numerously drawn and com- 
pared. 

It is now the general belief that the effects produced by Glaciers have been 
more numerous, upon a grander scale,and productive of more mighty changes, in 
former ages than at present ; and that in fact the continuance of their operation 
still farther tends to diminish the magnituge of their effects from time to time ; 
so that it is possible ¢o conceive of a period when they must cease to operate al- 
together, from the failure of circumstances to produce them ; and that the sur- 
faces at and around the valleys at the feet of great mountain ranges, must be 
now essentially altered from that which was their condition in primitive times. 
That these Glaciers have produced, what the Geologists find to be the greatest 
anomalies in their systems of position, seems now to be greatly believed, and 
they now can understand how large masses of rock or other material which do 
not appear to be in situ within many a mile of where they happen to be found 
by the curious examiner, come to be deposited there. The Glacier, the Glacier, 
has been found equal to all this, partly through the gravitating power by which it 
1s drawn down the descents, partly by the accumulation of its masses by which 
the gravitating force is increased, partly by the abrasive power of large Glaciers 
which rub off where they touch, as well as carry along with them that on which 
their superincumbent weight presses. 

There may be, among our readers, some few who have little more than a 
general crude idea of a Glacier, and who may be apt to confound it with the 
matter of which a descending avalanche is composed. These can have but a 
faint notion of the mass, solidity, and extent of the Glaciers, which are found 
in the mountainous regions of the world ; yet it is the clear apprehension of the 
true phenomenon, and of the gradual, yet all but imperceptible motion of such 
a body, which alone can enable us to judge the probability of the theory in which 
such immense effects are the fruits. We therefore give the following from a 
recent review, in which this subject is considered at large. 

A glacier, in the customary meaning of the term, is a mass of ice, which, 
descending below the usual snow line, prolongs its course down the cavity of 
one of those vast gorges which furrow the sides of most mountain ranges. It is 
better represented by a frozen torrent than by a frozen ocean. Any one placed 
so as to see a glacier in connexion with the range from which it has its origin, 
at once infers that it is, in some sense or other, the outlet of the vast snow 
fields which occupy the higher regions. It is impossible to doubt that it re- 
sults from, and is renewed by the eternal ice-springs of those riverless wilds. 
None who has ever seen or even clearly conceived a lava-stream, can fail to find 
in it the nearest analogue of a glacier. Stiff and rigid as it appears, no one 
can doubt that it either flows, or once has flowed. Were the glacier like the 
flood of molten stone, the result of one great eruptive action, then its existence 
beneath the limits of the general snow line would be inexplicable. It melts— 
it must melt ; it lies on warm ground yielding crops perhaps within a hundred 
yards of its lower extremity ; the sun beats perpetually upon its icy pinnacles, 
which, though they reflect much, must retain some of the incident heat ; and we 
see, accordingly, in a summer's day the glacier oozing out its substance from 
every pore—above, beneath, within. And yet, with all this the glacier wastes 
not ; always consuming, it is never destroyed. Evident therefore it must be, 
upon this ground alone, that a glacier glides imperceptibly down its valley, and 
this independent of all direct measurements of its motion. These, as we shall 
presently show, fully corroborate the inference. 

The glacier therefore moves progressively, or, if the reader pleases—it flows. 
The flood of water of the arrowy Rhone passes so swiftly, that the passenger 
almost giddily follows with his eye the bubbles which mark its flight ;—-the 
lava stream must be watched for some seconds or minutes, perhaps hours, 
to mark its progress :—the stately march of the glacier is yet a stage more 
slow ; months and even years are but the units of division of its dial—Edin- 
burgh Review, No. 151, p. 53. 

Thus far, the principal Geologists go on harmoniously together ; but when 
they come to consider the formation, the gradual augmentation, and the onward 
progress of the Glacier, the differences of opinion begin to present themselves. 
Some imagine that the upper surfaces melt through the influence of the solar 
heat, and the water congeals again at the lower end of the Glacier ; some con- 
tend that the lower surfaces are melted by the heat of the earth, or rock, which 





sustains the Glaciers, and that thus they are gradually forced forward on the 
inclined plane from which they are partially disjoined ; a third party insist that 
the melting of the upper surfaces causes holes and fissures into which water runs 
and congeals, that in the congelation of the. waters, they, of course,expand, and 
the expansion throws the congealed waters forward and downward, in the fis- 
sures, which thereby become, as it were, additional lengthenings of the mass. 
Every one of these theories has its favourable points of view, yet there is not 
one but is liable to objections which it is difficult to obviate. Whatever may 
be the moving cause, however, the mass of Glacier assuredly increases, and ia 
course of time carries with it, to an indefinite, but sometimes immense distance, 
«matter heterogeneous to that where it afterwards reposes, to the discomfiture 
and perplexity of material-world describers ; although these latter, Anteus- 
like, rise up with redoubled force from the stroke which drives them to the 
earth, and gather strength from their rebound in investigating the course which 
disturbs their theory. 

Now when we call to mind the numerous and immense chains of mountains 
which the geography of our globe presents, and recollect also how comparative- 
ly diminutive must be the action of the Alpine Glaciers as compared with those 
of the Himmaleh, the Altai, and other Asiatic chains, which, high as they are, 
have their bases on table lands higher than many European summits ; when we 
consider also those of the Andes, and of the Rocky Mountains, and reflect that 
effects are proportionate to causes in matters of this kind, there can be little dif- 
ficulty in arriving at the same conclusions which have been deduced by the sup- 
porters of the Glacier Theory. dea 

The subject is now engrossing much attention in the scientific world, and 
doubtless the eminent English geologist at present in this country,Mr. Lyell, has 
formed his own opinions thereon. As he has already lectured on Geology in 
this city, and given no small impulse to enquiry on the subject, it may be hoped 
that he will, ere he cross the Atlantic, give publicity to his thoughts thereon, 
either by way of lecture or in a written treatise. 





Sermons and Sketches of Sermons by Rev. John Summerfield. New York. 
Harper & Brothers.—The writer of these beautiful, pious, and eloquent dis- 
courses, who was snatched from his earthly ministrations at a comparatively 
early period of life, spent the best portion of that life in the earnest and anx- 
ious performance of his sacred duties. His learning was sound, his style of 
composition eloquent, his matter was persuasive, and his exhortation impres- 
sive. ‘The discourses of Mr. Summerfield was always listened to with respect 
by large congregations ; they are a in their language, yet equally adapt- 
ed to the closet and to the Pulpit. In the volume before us we practically 
learn how the manner of the Preacher appeared to be at once extemporaneous 
and connected ; for there are several sermons in it which are but skeletons of 
the matter actually preached. In these we find that he used to divide the dis 
course into its principal heads, subdivide those heads into their principal sections, 
and then trust to himself to fill up the details, together with the incidents and 
illustrations necessary to give full force and efficacy to the general address. 
The volume will doubtless find its way into the library of most pious families, 
and will be a valuable addition, as instrumental to the means of salvation. 

Godfrey Malvern, or the Life of an Author. By Thomas Miller. News 
Wm. LeBlanc. W. E. Dean, Printer.—The earlier writings of this 
author were distinguished as being those of a “ Basket-maker,” but that cog- 
nomen has been for some time withdrawn. Upon their first appearance we 
were greatly struck with the beauties of poetic thought which they displayed, 
as well as with the correctness of the versification, remarkable in a person of 
such habits and pursuits; and we published many an effusion of his early muse 
which we would fain believe has given gratification to our readers. The present 
work is a novel. and we can readily imagine that he has looked into himself for 
many a reflection contained in its pages Agreeably to present fashion it is 
published in weekly numbers, the first of which is before us. 
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WRECK OF THE STEAM-SHIP THE PRESIDENT. 


There were aching hearts in England, 
Sad watchings through the day, 
For a noble ship, the President, 
Upon her homeward way, 
Midst the wild Atlantic waters 
The stormy Oc@an’s prey. 


There were manly forms and daring 
Within that stately bark ; 

And many a bosom beautiful 
That Love had made its ark ; 

And lips that bloom’d, till tempest gloom’d 
And struck their beauty dark. f 


Where the gulf-stream meets the soundings 

With long terrific roar, : 
The ship was seen contending 

The blast and billows o’er; 
But never human sight beheld 

That fated vessel more. 
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Upon the topmost beacon, 
Through weary day and night, 
The bitty watchmen steadily 
Gaz’d o'er the billows’ flight ; 
But not a wreck of mast or deck 
Swept ever on their sight ! 


Upon that sea of sorrow 

How many hopes were tost ! 
How, like a weary mariner, 

Love o’er those waters crost, 
And left the heart to bear its part, 

Or break when all! was lost ! 


The fear, the tumult, the despair, 
The wringing wild of hands, 

As some with misery rent the air— 
Some pale as horror stands, 

Uplifted their white lips in prayer, 
Or bowed to God’s commands. 


No tongue may herald tidings, 
No human science shew 
That awful page of destiny, 
That record dark of woe— 
aa ft midst Ocean’s secrets 
en thousand fathom Jow ! 


Yet shall the stars, thou Ocean, 
Their dying lustre shed ; 
Thy waves’ expiring motion 
ry o’er their charnel-bed ; 
And time vet see the mystery 


Incarnate with the dead. Cuarites Swain 








CAKES AND ALE. 


{Second Notice. } 
Listen to the Hangman and the Priest, talking upon capital punishment 
the hangman argue—he ought to have the best of it :— 


by it, and should, therefore, with the wisdom of this world 6s 
“The wisdom of this world is arrant foily,” interrupted the Capuchin. 





is little less than an arrant folly ; a mistake—a miserable blunder.” 
quired Father George. 
is another world—eh '—good Father George.” 
him with a look of horror. 
*T was for that I put the question.” ‘ 
“Tis scarcely lawful even so to put it,” said the Monk. ‘ However, let 
be granted—there is another world.” 


“And all men must die?” asked Jacques Tenebre. 


“ Eh 1—is 
not so?” 


“Death is the common lot of all.” 


Jacques. 
“Tis very certain,’ answered the monk. 


swer me that!” cried the hangman. 
for abler wits than thine.” 
less of the wishes of the Capuchin. 


“* What horror dost thou talk '” exclaimed the Monk. 


time I have thought it a blessed thing to die. Well, he died—and the | 


when could the most eloquent essay have embodied a deeper, yet more kindly 
satire, upon the axe or the gallows. How bitter, yet how good-naturedly, can 


“Thou dost call death a punishment!” repeated the executioner. “I live 
vad | am of thy ghostly opinion,” observed Jacques Tenebrae, “‘as to a good reflection upon snub-noses and the small-pox ; and, so frequently, was the inno- 
deal of it. Yet death being made a punishment, makes my profession; and, | cent cause of quarrel, that as a mere justification of being handsome, he had 
my profession—I speak this to thee in private, and as a friend—my profession | t fight six duels, within as many months. The last of these was attended with 
“The saints protect me! What meanest thou by such wild discourse ?” in- | t0 quit the regiment. 
“Hear me out—listen to the hangman !” cried Jacques Tenebra. “There fortune of £5000, and an expenditure of £2000 per annum. What was to be 
The Capuchin moved suddenly from the side of the querist, and surveyed | ficulty not easily overcome presented itself. Women of fortune conceive that 


“ Nay, nay, answer me,” said Jacques; “but for the form of argument. that Beau Poyntz (who was moreover poor) could, for personal qualities, ad- 


“Of the good, and the wise, and the unwise. Eh, Father ?” cried 


wisdom, no strength, can escape death—if death be made, as you say, the pe- | 7onat opus. 
nalty of the good, why should it be thought the punishment of the wicked ? 
Why should that be thought the only doom for the blackest guilt, which it may 
be, at the very same hour, the brightest virtue is condemned to suffer? An- 


“Tis a point above thy apprehension, Jacques Tenebre,” replied Father 
George, apparently desirous of changing the discourse. ‘ Let it rest, Jacques, 


“ You would not kill a culprit’s soul, Father George !”’ asked Jacques, heed- 


‘* But forargument,” said the unmoved Jacques. ‘Nay, I am sure thou | vo 
wouldst not. J have heard thee talk such consolation to a culprit that, at the 








“ Believe the hangman,” answered Jacques Tenebra. 
“And thou wouldst punish no evil-doer with death !” inquired Father 
George. 
“ Z I am an honest minister of the law, and live by rope, not I: for this 
sufficient reason ; nature having made death the punishment of all men, it is 
too good a portion for rogues ; the more especially when softened by the dis- 
courses of thy brotherhood.” 
‘« And thou wouldst hang no man ?”’ again asked the Friar with rising wrath. 
“ Though I speak it to my loss,” cried Jacques, “not I!” 
“ Jacques Tenebrae, for the wickedness of thy heart,” exclaimed the Capu- 
chin, “1 command thee, for penance, to pronounce every morn and night forty 
aves, five-and-thirty paternosters, fifty i 

The door was suddenly opened, and Seraphe, the gaoler, unceremoniously 
entering the apartment, cut short the sentence of the Monk. 








ROUGH DRAUGHTS.—BEAU POYNTZ. 

However desirable in woman, there is, perhaps, nothing less covetable, as 
an attribute of the sterner sex, than personal beauty. And yet is there some- 
thing pardonable in the sigh that escapes for the privilege of dazzling into ad- 
miration by a glance ; of accomplishing that, by an original natural endowment, 
which, in others, requires intellect, education, and the study of half a life. 
Look, however, into the results of this ‘ royal road to worship,”” and behold 
the proud and petted, envious and irritable idol in his closet. ithout either 
firmness, feeling, principle, or any internal resource, he is, in truth, a sort of 
negative being, but with one positive and universally obvious possession—an 
intense selfishness. It is quite a mistake to suppose that this latter quality is 
essential to success in human affairs ; for when the heart of stone is once seen 
in its hideous nakedness, the possessor is shunned for ever. ‘To be sure, some 
who have the art of glossing over a truth, assume the virtue of disinterested 
feeling, while they have it not ; but this supposes something more than mere 
plausibility of manner, and is, in spite of its hypocrisy, a generic improve- 
ment. 
One of the handsomest men we have ever known was Antinous Poyntz, 
Esq., commonly known as Beau Poyntz. He was an only son, and although 
there were four daughters, so marvellous was his beauty, that, like lesser lights, 
they were absorbed and lost within his rays. Such, at least appeared to be the 
conclusion at which the father and mother, in extravagant adoration of their 
“beauty,” had arrived. Of course he was completely spoiled ; confectionary 
was his food, and reading and writing were voteda bore. Such a boy was far 
too handsome tobe buffeted about in a public school; why should he be 
taught, after the good old Pelasgian fashion, to ‘ know himself ;”” since what- 
ever faults he might have, look in his face, and you’d forget them all ! 
On leaving the university, at which it was not deemed necessary that so 
handsome aman should take honours, it was suggested by an influential rela- 
tive, that Beau Poyntz should adopt a profession: Nothing could be more 
easy than to suggest this ; nothing on earth more difficult than its accomplish- 
ment. 

Beauty had been the bane of study, and the church was therefore beyond 
the pale of his hopes ; though, it must be confessed, the admiration of five 
hundred pair of eyes Sunday after Sunday, was not by any means a valueless 
position in his esteem. Such a clergyman have we known in our time ; hand- 
some and fashionable ; flattered, followed, fawned upon ; guilty of every ima- 
ginable vice of affectation ; a crying shame to his sacred order ; and about 
half as criminal as those who, by their forgetfulness of God, and absurd wor- 
ship of a vain, pitiful creature, had given him licence thus to blazon his dis- 
: | grace ! 
re What think you of the Law ?” remarked a friend. 

What! the dry, musty, worm-eaten tomes of Law—pored over by the beau- 
tiful eyes of Antinous Poyntz! Impossible ! 

The Army? Ah, that indeed seemed to offer a reasonable carriére ; but 
as beauty and ill-luck would have it, the regiment into which our Beau was 
introduced was remarkable for the ugliness of its members. He wasa living 


a disaster which, although it neither maimed nor defaced him, compelled him 
His father dying about this time, he was thrown upon the world with a 


done? The dernier ressort appeared tobe marriage. Here, however, a dif- 





they have a double claim to the admiration of man; but who could suspect 


mire any one but himself. One after another theheiresses disappeared with- 
it | in the circle of matrimony, till hope itself, and forty-nine hundred out of the 
five thousand pounds, were but a mockery to Beau Poyntz. Creditors were 
it | pressing ; debts numberless ; the past was a disappointment ; the present a 


like Beau Poyntz—a Phenix among the beautiful, should either dig or beg ! 





sponging-house ; the future, worse than either. Dig, he could not ; and to 
“We come into the world doomed to the penalty,” replied the Capuchin. beg—but, good heavens ! the absurdity of supposing that a “ mano’ wax” 


Finally, he vanished from his usual haunts ; but whether by rope or poison, “ pie ty 
or whether he may not still have a “‘ whereabouts,” is unknown ; although the | ©4 by the President—* Prisoner, you have heard the gery were a for habitual 
tailors and coachmakers of a certain western locality have made most praise- drunkenness, what have you to say in your defence!” ** Nothing, please your 
“If such, then, be the case,” said Tenebrae ; ‘if no virtue, no goodness, no worthy and persevering attempts to resolve so important a question. Finis co- 










and felt rather “‘ blate” in showing to his wife that he was uplifted about this 
world’s honours. As he thought, wever, it was too apiece of news to 
allow her to remain any time ignorant of, he lifted the latch of his own door, 
and, stretching his head inwards, *‘ Nelly !"" said he, in a voice that made Nelly 
all ears and eyes, ‘‘ Giff ony body cemes spierin’ for ‘he Deacon,’ !'m just 
owre the gate at John Tamson’s !”"—Ayr Advertiser, 
Too nice a taste, in no matter what, is little less than a misfortune ; for he who 
is pleased with nothing short of perfection, has less pleasure and less real hap- 
piness than he who is more moderate in his expectation, and who is con- 
tented with his life as he finds it. 
Anecdote of Mr. Justice Cresswell.—About two years ago, when Mr. Jus- 
tice Cresswell was at the bar, he was examining a sailor as a witness, who ever 
and anon called him ‘‘My Lord,” on which the learned Counsel said, ‘I am 
not my Lord. That's my Lord.” pointing to Mr. Baron Alderson,who was try- 
ing the cause ; on which his Lordship added, “ He is speaking prophetieally, 
Mr. Cresswell.” It is somewhat singular that Mr. Cresswell should so soon af- 
terwards be entitled to be addressed ‘‘ my Lord.” 
A SAFE SPECULATION. 

“ Your wife is beautiful and young, 
But then her clapper! how ’tis hung ! 
Had [| a wife with such a tongue, 

I'd pack her off to France, sir.” 








“«Pshaw ! you're too much afraid of strife, 

Would you improve your present life, 

I'd have you marry such a wife, 

I’m certain she would answer.” 

A London Quack advertised his pills as a remedy against the earthquake ! 
A Love “ Letter.” —‘ Jane, what letter in the alphabet do you like best?” 
“Well, I don't like tosay, Mr. Snobbs.”’ ‘ Pooh, nonesense ! tell right out, 
Jane—which do you like best?” ‘‘ Well, (blushing and drooping her eyes), I 
like wu the best.” 
A Poser.—As a teacher of the ‘‘ young idea” was employed, the other day, 
in his “ delightful task” of learning a sharp urchin to cypher ona slate, the 
precocious pupil put the following question to his instructor :—‘* Whare dis a’ 
the figures gang till when they’re rubb’t oot !” 
It is wonderful how we differ in our various estimates of taxation. The hea- 
viest tax with a rich man is the tax on property—with the merchant, on his 
time—with the old man, on his strength—with the irritable one, on his patience 
—with families, a poll tax—with schoolboys, Syntax. 
A schoolmaster describing a money lender, says, ‘‘ He serves you in the pre- 
sent tense, he lends you in the conditional mood, keeps you on the subjunctive, 
and ruins you in the future.” 
The statute-book, to the present minute, contains an unrepealed ordinance of 
the 10th Edward III., sec. 3, commanding that no man shall be served at din- 
ner or supper with more than two courses, except on great holidays (those spe- 
cified) at which he may be served with three. 


The Firesides of Old England.—Go as deep as you please in the cause of 
the magnificent position which this little scrubby isle of Albion holds bag 
the nations of the earth, do you not find coal at the bottom of them! An 
much as we confess ourselves indebted to old King Alfred, do we not acknow- 
ledge ourselves infinitely more indebted to old King Coal !—Blackwood’s Ma- 
gazine. 

Character of Man.—As storm following storm, and wave succeeding wave, 
give additional hardness to the shell that encloses the pearl,so do the storms and 
waves of life add force to the character of man 

An Excellent Reason.—There is a humorous story recorded of the Earl of 
Devonshire, A.D. 1240, who asked a farmer of his, how he could bear his situa- 
tion, seeing that his grange was much troubled by fairies, ‘‘ which,” added the 
nobleman, ‘‘ may be spirits from hell.”” ‘* Right honoured lord,’ replied the 
quaint fellow, ‘there be verily two saints blessed in heaven which do trouble 
me more than all the devils in hell, and in true sadness those be the mother of 
our Lord and St. Michael, the archangel ; because it is on their days that [ am 
bound to pay his dues to the good Earl of Devonshire.”’ 

‘This is a grate prospect,” as the prisoner said when he peeped out of his 
cell window. 

The following curious fact is related by Sir W. Hamilton, from personal ob- 
servation :—‘ Of those who perished under ruins, in the earthquake in the 
south of Italy in 1783, the males were generally found im the attitude of strug- 
gling, while the females had their hands clasped above their heads. as if in 
hopeless despair, unless their children were with them, when they were always 
discovered in the act of endeavouring to protect them.” 

The Cat a Barometer.—When cats comb themselves ’tis a sign of rain, be- 
cause the moisture which is in the air before the rain,insinuating itself into the 
fur of this animal, moves her to smooth the same and cover her body with it, 
that so she may the less feel the inconvenience of winter; as, on the contrary, 
she opens her fur in the summer, that she may the better receive the refresh- 
ing of the moist season. 


Ingenious Defence.—A soldier on trial for habitual drunkenness was address- 


honour, but habitual thirst.” 
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FRENCH OPINIONS UPON BOZ. 
We have heard much of the elegance of French composition, and more o 
the excellence of the matter and purity of the style of French critics. The 





woman in Paris, is un peu trop fort. But hear this polite Frenchman :— 


ured, but undigested, by the unwashed of all countries, there is a large book 


| whom we regret to see throwing away his time, trouble, and talents into suc! 


| by one Charles Dickens, who has written himself into reputation. ‘ Nicholas 


aws, | Nic ” ans > . : 
T . Nickleby” has been translated here in Paris by a man of sense and ability 
as the cant runs, were avenged. The repentant thief—the penitent blood- ’ ; ‘ 


shedder, was dtsmissed from the further rule of man: perhaps the very day he 


RIVATE TUITION.—The Rev. Geo. Maynard, M.A., graduate of the first class of 

honours in the University of Cambridge, England, late Classical and now Mathe- 

| matical master in Upper Canada College, Toronto, is desirous of receiving into his 

| house, two pupils, who might be preparing for the Universities and would be treated 

f as members of the family. Terms trom 150 to 300 guineas per annum, according to the 
age of the individual. April 23-3m. 


> 


| 
following specimen of elegance, taste, and purity, is from the pen of M. Jules ro SALE.—The Albion newspaper complete for the last 3 years, say 1839, 1840 
Janin. For Frenchmen to talk of the necessity of ‘dropping veils” before 
Charles Dickens, whilst the novels of Paul de Kock, and other prurient scrib- 
blers, are (in spite of their denial of the fact) the boudoir companions of every 


and 1841. Price $15. Applications to P. Kelly, Box 660, Lower Post Office, will 
be attended to. May 7-2t. 


I EIRS OF CAPTAIN WILLIAM CORNER NEILSON.—Captam William Corner 
Neilson, some time of New York, is understood to have died at Savannah, leav- 
ing three sons, all formerly residents of New York. Those persons or their descend- 





‘Amongst the morbid melo-dramatic tales of the day which are greedily de- | ants, will hear of something to their advantage on application to CHARLES ED- 


WARDs, Esq., counsellor at law, New York, or to JOSEPH CONNAH, Esq., 34 New- 
street, New York. April 30-tf. 


ESSRS. MORTIMER & HUNT, Jewellers and Silversmiths, of New Bond-street, 
i London, and 341 Broadway, New York ; beg respectfully to apprise the Public 
that their Establishment in this country, will be positively and finally closed on the Ist 





’ 


} 


was punished, a hundred pious, worthy souls were called from the world: he 
was discharged from the earth, and—but thou knowest what thou hast twenty | 
times promised such misdoers, when I should have done my office on them.” 
“Thou art ignorant, Jacques ‘Tenebre—basely ignorant ; thou art so fami- 
liarized with death, it has lost its terrors to thee,’ said the Capuchin, who | 
again strove to shift the discourse. 
“Of that anon, Father George : as for death on the scaffold, ‘tis nothing— | 


but 1 have seen the death of a good man, in his Christian bed,” said Jacques, | 


* and that was awful.” 
‘ “Thou dost own as much?” observed Father George, “ thou dost con- | 
ess it?” 


| 


“* Awful, yet cheering ; and ‘twas whilst I beheld it that the thought came 
to me of my own worthlessness—” 

“ As a sinner,” interrupted the Capuchin. 

** And hangman,” cried Jacques. ‘I thought it took from the holiness, the 
beauty—if I may say it—of the good man’s fate—the common fate, as you 
rightly call it, Father—to give death tothe villain—to make It the last pun- 
ishment, by casting him at one fling from the same world with the pious, worthy 
creature, who died yesterday. Now, the law would not, could not if it would, | 








kill the soul, and—but thou knowest what passes between thy brotherhood and | 
the condemned, thou knowest what thou dost promise to the penitent culprit— | 
and, therefore, to kill a man for his crimes would be a fitting, a reasonable cus- 
tom, if this world were all, if there were nought beyond. Then, see you, 
Father George, thou wouldst hasten the evil-doer into nothingness ; new dost 
thou speed him into felicity Eh'—Am I not right—is it not 20, holy Father?” 
ota anannts Hyoe hugh  ingued the Cpchin. 

: ) 8 it Is, else 1 had not held my trade so long. Punishment! 
Bah! I call myself the rogues’ chamberlain, taking them from a wicked 
world, and putting them quietly to rest. When he who signs the warrant for 
their exit—and, thinking closely what we all are, ‘tis bold writing, i’ faith— 
must some day die too,—when the ermine tippet must, at some tions lie down 
with the hempen string, it is, methinks, a humourous way of venischment this 
same hanging.” 7 : eres 

“T tell thee, Jacques Tenebre,” cried the Priest, “ thy coarse faculties, made 
familiar with such scenes, cannot apprehend their awfulness—their cahlie use 
The example that ed i 

“Ho! hold you there, Father- example! "Tis a brave example to throttle 
aman in the public streets : why I know the faces of my audiences 
Dominique did. I can shew you a hundred who never fail at the o 





as well as 





1¢ gallows’ foot 


| 
to come and gather good example Do you think “ ; | 
— S* ) ; Pp! ou think, most holy Fathe r that the | not far from the banks of the Ayr, happened to be invested with the above na- | 
mob of Paris come to a hanging as to a sermon—to amend their } , } r a S0ove na: | 
ihhet ? i, “al , heir lives at the | med dignity on the same day The more youthful of the two flew home to | 
gibbe No: many come as they would take a: tra drar , , . ¢ ‘ i | 
blood a fill ; . c take an extra dram; gives their | tell his young wife what an important prop of the civic edifice he had been al- | 
4 fillp—stirs them r an hour ortwa2: many see sto. “es _ . 
ee . ! ir or many, tosee a fellow man act a| lowed to become: and. searching the “ butt and the ben” in vain, ran out to | 
scene which they themselves must one day unde rgo: many, as to the puppet | oh bvre, where 1 , sould ; | 
and ballad-sing< at the Pont Neuf nt > ‘ hy Fat! puppets | the byre, where meeting the cow, he could no longer contain his joy, but, in| 
A DSMaG-singers at ont Neuf; but, for examp , ar. a0 : rs. Sis Les * 
eicied ‘ be ws uf; | npie, why Father, as [ am an | the fulness of his h« art,clasped her round the neck,and it is even said kissed her, 
rest execu er, | have my day done mv office upon twenty, all of whom | exe ldiming, “ Ob Crammis, Gramm, yore nee lancer yews 
were the constait visit ol y pERESESSS» sUESSERS J fe NAC ian a comm co 


irs’ standing at my morning levees.” 


i 


| acommon sewer of vice, filth, and iniquity. Imagine a shapeless tnass of pue- 


| O, ye more animated admirers of “‘ Don Juan” and “ Lara !”—and O, ye chaste 


} ye’re the Deacon's cow 


rile inventions, in which the horrible, the idiotic, and the frantic are wallowing 
in the mud of an infernal slough of despond. There you see a smirking set of 
good folks, who have become stupid from excess of goodness, and bore you 
with their trivial inanities. Next come bounding on, blaspheming in their | 
course, a grisly, fearful band of rogues, robbers, and wretches, whose very ex- 
istence makes you shudder. It is the most nauseous mixture that you could | 
possibly imagine of warm milk and sour beer, of fresh eggs and putrid meat, 
of tattered filthy rags and brocade robes, of sovereigns and halfpence, of roses 
and dandelions-—street-walkers and peers of the realm, porters and poets, ruf- 
fians and scholars, walk about, arm-in-arm, in the midst of this insupportable 
clamour. Do you like the smell of stale tobacco-smoke, of garlic, the taste of 
onions—do you like steel forks and pewter pots. If your taste leads you to 
these things, I would conscientiously counsel you to sit down and read Charles 
Dickens. Whata chaos of running sores, loathsome ulcers, and chaste, sacred 
virtues! This Charles Dickens has extracted all the plague spots from Don 
Guzman d’Alfarache, all the dreams of Sir Charles Grandison, and thickened 
them up into this unsightly block of descriptions. O, ye chaste maidens, 
more or less bashful, who have pored over Walter Scott’s beautiful romances ! 


enthusiasts for ‘‘ Clarissa Harlowe !”—hide your blushing cheeks, throw down 
your veils before Charles Dickens.’ 

From this aforesaid book of slang and horrors has been fashioned and fermed | 
the melodrame which has been playe¢ at the Ambigu Comique. 
‘Take murder, misery, rapine, incest, adultery, deceit—in short, all that is 
horrible, loathsome, and despicable—mix these up well in your head, and there 

is your melodrame , 

The authors of the melodrame in question have taken somewhat unwarrant- 
able liberties with the original tale. After detailing the plot and describing 
some of the scenes, the critic concludes :-— - 

** What a fearful clamour of uncouth noises—what a horrible fracas ! What 
useless sorrows—what false terror! And after all these struggles—after each 
book of this description has appeared—after this insult to good taste as well as 
good sense—can we, alas! help exclaiming, ‘ Cui bono, cui bono!” 


Vavietics, 

















Deacons of the Old School.—In the days of Bailie Nicol Jarvie’s father, the 
office of Deacon was esteemed no mean distinction. Two worthy incumbents. 


'—The elder civic dignitary was sedate pious perso 


day of June next; till which period their stock of Jewellery, Plate, Plated goods, 
Cutlery, &c., will remain on Privaie Sale in Broadway, at, and under prime cost, 

N. 8.—The House to be Let. April 30-4w. 
N AGREEABLE RECREATION.—A visit to the extensive grounds at Hoboken, 
the beauties of which have been so highly extolled and which are so liberally 

thrown open to the public, will prove as pleasant an excursion as can be made from 
the city at this season. The walks are now in good order, and the grounds are decked 
with all the luxuriant freshness of an early spring. Nothing can be more gratifying 
to the mind than the contemplation of so charming a scene. April 30-3m* 


Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 
261 Broadway, entrance 1a 
Warren Street. 
Confines lnis Practice to 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 
and 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 


ORGAN MANUFACTORY. 
Antuony street, New York. 
HE undersigned has great pleasure in laying the following before the public: 
** York, Pa., Sept. 20, 1841. 








To George Jardine, Organ builder, New York. — 

Dear Sir,—The undersigned takes pleasure in informing you that the new large organ 
which you have just erected in the German Reformed Church in this place, has given 
entire Satisfaction. 

In their opinion, the high reputation which you have hitherto borne as a skilful and 
experionted Organ builder, is fully sustained by it. 

It-is pronounced by those who are regarded as judges of instrumental music, a supe- 
rior instrument. 

Very respectfully yours, 
. no. Cares, Pastor, 
Daniel Weaver, President, 
Jacob Spangler, Secretary, 
Killian Small, Organist, 
Michael Bentz, Organist, 
Jno. C. Barnity, Organist, Harrisburgh.” 

I cheerfully concur with the above :ecommendation, having tried the instrument, 
previous toits removal from this city. Ss. P. TAYLOR, Organist. 

He is permitted also to refer to the Rev. Dr. Hawks, St. Thomas Hall, Flushing, and 
the Rey. C. B. Dana, Christ Church, Alexandria, D.C., for whose beautiful churches he 
has, within these few months, erected large organs 

And also to a great number of clergymen and professors, from whom he has received 
most flattering testimonials for Organs supplied. 

G. J. continuesto manufacture all descriptions of organs from the largest sized to the 
smallest—and for country churches where organists aie difficult to be procured, those 





of the self-playing,or Finger and Barrel actions combined, are particularly recom- 
mended : these instruments, by the simplest mechanical means, perform psalmody and 
chants. in the first style of execution, and they have for many years, been in general 
use inthe country churches throughout England 

The subscriber begs to state that posses very means, convenient premises, em- 
ploying none but first rate experienced n,added to his own practical knowledge, 
1e 1s enabled to supply struments. wt for church or parlour, of superior quality 

| and upon very favourable terms 
Oct. 16-6m. GEORGE JARDINE, 


Organ Builae 
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THE DOURRAUNEE, OR AFFGHANISTAN EMPIRE. | ble Hindoos. We ourselves have found some of our earliest opponents amongst 

. princes of Affghan blood. A : Indi 
‘ ;_ | ture, or great remembrances for the past—that their minds should turn to India; 
Why is the aTeat question and in that proportion should be alienated from those who now thwart their com- 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
What is the meaning of the word Dourraunee ? 
tory denominated by its present ruler, the Dourraunee empire ? 


is soon answered. ‘The Dourraunees happen to be the ascendant tribe amongst | MUication with India. Yet : 
the Affghans, and have been so for a century ; and Affghanistan is called after | P°Vr #8410 suffer us to dismiss them from our inspection, nor in some measure 
them by the same synecdoche under -which Great Britain is called England. from our control. 


The contest for supremacy lies, and has always lain, between the Dourrau- 
nees and the Ghiljies. 


conquerors and conquered, all crouched beneath his iron mace. 
year 1747 he was assassinated; and after the Asiatic fashion, where all de- 


nds on personal qualities, every thing from India to the frontiers of Turkey | PUt@tion is a calumny. : : ‘ oa 
soted ite its PA P81 ME al a Affghanistan sprang back into sudden | “109s, meets with esteem and favour m i oe i ast which is proved by 
But the Affghan contingent in Nadir’s army, whose dangerous supe- the large establishments for study at ws it ag 5 Mc anions be lish h 
riority in their master’s favour had in fact caused his assassination, happened to | ¥¢, that knowledge is worn less ostentatiously as an accomplishment beats 
amongst the Persians, who conceive it to be one feature in a gentleman's char- 

his good fortune was improved by the incident, that a young acter that he should have poetic passages at his tongue’s end. Rue 
religion, is not always the most reverend where it is the most demonstrative in 

its social expressions. But it is in moral principle that the difference goes deep- 
est between the two nations. 
rally the fozndation of moral uprightness, is at the highest point of the scale 
(measuring it by oriental standards) among the Affghans, at the very lowest 
amongst the Persians. 
from the far north—that is, from the less civilized tribes of Tartars beyond 
Bokhara and beyond the Usbecks—you are struck with the polish of the Aff- 
ghans : in the midst of simplicity, and often times of rusticity, you meet every 
where from the true native Affghan with a natural politeness. 
is there for the ‘‘ barbarism” or “ brutality’ imputed by Persia. 
might strike the reader that they resemble the Arabs: and it is true that most 
observers natice an impression of something patriarchal and dignified in the 
carriage of both. 


vigour. 


raunees. 
chieftain at that time commanded them, Ahmed Shah, who far outran all his 
Affghan competitors in talents and the spirit of enterprise. He fought his 
way through the midst of the mutinous Persian camp; marched back to Aff- 
ghanistan ; by singular and critical good-luck intercepted a treasure convoy 
then on its road from Delhi to Nadir; caused himself to be crowned king at 
Candahar ; fought two of the most memorable battles in the annals of Hindos- 
tan against that great Marhatta confederacy which, in a dozen years after, be- 
came the capital enemy of British India; left the Affghan throne to his son ; 
and, by succession from him, to a grandson, whom the English for thirty years 
have feared as a menacing enemy, supported asa suppliant, and restored as a 
sovereign. The result is, that from his coronation in 1747 to this day, short 
of a century by little more than six years, there has never been wanting a 
Dourraunee kingdom four times as large as France, nor a great king bearing 
the title of the Dourraunee Shah, who is by much the most potent monarch 
in Southern Asia. 

Let us now take a flying view of this great Dourraunee kingdom, under the 
two heads of Geographical Position, and Quality and General Condition of its 
Population. 

1. The best way of impressing on the mind a general idea of Southern Asia 
in the distribution of its great empires, both as to succession and proportion, is 
to conceive the entire continent, from the Mediterranean shore of Asia Minor 
to the Eastern shore of China, bisected into two great chambers pretty nearly 
equal. And by what bisector? By the river Indus ; in all respects, except 
breadth of diffusion and popular sanctity, the mightiest of Indian rivers. In a 
gross general way, eaeh of these two halves or bisections may be taken as mea- 
suring across, from west to east, about three thousand miles; and each may 
be subdivided into three realms. Of the eastern half, we need not say more 
than this :—that, reserving 1200 miles for Hindostan, there will remain 1800 
unequally divisible between the Burmese regions and China. But the western 
half, the cis-[ndus half, admits of a pretty equal subdivision into three great 
empires, of athousand miles each if measured across from east to west, viz. 


be so composed as to throw a great overbalance into the er cy tribe of Dour- 


: i and simplici by comparison with all eastern 
In the reign of our Queen’ Anne, and early in that of | '8 their manliness and simplicity of demeanour by p 
George I., this latter tribe i nn oe they made a ccmanal Persia ; | P4tions. If you approach them from the east,you feel that you are amongst a nation 
and it required nothing less than a sanguinary Napoleon like Nadir Shah, of men ; whilst the timid and submissive Hindoo suggests a painful feeling that 
himself an usurper, to terminate this Affghan possession of the Persian throne. here is a people meant to be conquered. f French , i d 
This man, a mere adventurer, but who had prudently married a Persian prin- side from Persia, you pass from an raven aco te wolfe ag seraey, = 
cess, fiercely retaliated : Affghanistan itself, Dourraunees and Ghiljies alike, showy ostentation, to that of an almost British se Apomgers ich: x 
But in the | indeed, conscious of the greater dignity in the deportment ofthe Affghan, see 
relief to their wounded vanity by taxing him with brutal ignorance. 


descriptions of men. 








—Asiatic Turkey in the first place, Persia next, and thirdly, Affghanistan. 
Traversing these empires in the latitude of Constantineple, from which we 
will suppose the measurement to start—that is, from about 41 of north latitude 
—it will be found that the distance across is about nine hundred miles for each 
empire. In amore southern latitude, where the degrees of longitude expand, 
the distance will, of course, be more. And, if we were to take Major Ren- 
nell’s allowance of one-sixth additional for the winding of roads, the result 
would be still further increased. But we will confine ourselves to the latitude 
we have mentioned, and to the mere horizontal distance,*‘ as the crow flies.”’"-— 
First, then, to begin with Asiatic Turkey, we will find that Mount Ararat— 
which is but about twenty-five miles to the east of the boundary, and which is 
so near to the latitude of Constantinople, as in a gross popular way to be coin- 
cident with that latitude—is in the longitude of 44 E., whilst Constantinople is 
in 29. This gives a difference of fifteen degrees of longitude as the distance 
between Constantinople and Ararat, and, consequently, as the breadth of Asia- 
tic Turkey in that part where it is narrowed.—II. Starting from Ararat in lon- 
gitude 44, we shall find that the longitude of 59 coincides with the bisecting 
line of that desert which forms the western frontier of Affghanistan, and, 
for that reason, the eastern frontier of Persia. This again gives fifteen 
degrees of longitude to the breadth of Persia.—'II. As the Indus, which forms 
the true natural eastern boundary of Cabul or Affghanistan, lies chiefly in the 
longitude of 72}, this will give about 13} degrees to Affghanistan. But if 
we were to include Cashmere, and other places to the east of the Indus, which 
have been repeatedly united with Affyhanistan in a political sense by conquest, 
the total extent from east to west would be from 15 to 16 degrees. But this 
arrangement we reject, both for political considerations of the future, which 
make the resumption of Cashmere impossible, (unless by British concession,) 
and because we began by adopting the river Indus as the capital bisecting line 
for the two great chambers of South Asia; and, as a consequence of that adop- 
tion, we assumed it to be the eastern boundary for Affghanistan. It is true, 
that this breadth of 13} degrees, applies to the northern part of Affghanistan, 
about Herat; to the south of which city the boundary line continues to trend 
westerly, so as to gain upon Persia, and to increase the breadth of Affghanistan, 
through a space of 400 miles. But as this excess does no more than compen 
sate the defect still further to the south, where Kerman usurps upon Affghanis- 
tan in its provinces of Sweestaun and Beloochistan, {the Gedrosia of Alexan- 
der,] we shall assume that, when integrated, by applying its excesses and sa- 
lient parts to the filling up of its re-entrant angles, Affghanistan presents us 
even now, when shorn of its eastern conquests, with a solid quadrangular mass 
measuring 850 miles across in any direction whatever. Cashmere, and the 
other Indian dependencies of Affghanistan to the south of Cashmere, con- 
stituted, not perhaps quite one-third part, but certainly three-eleventh parts, of 
the Dourraunee empire. These are gone. But Bulkhan to the north, and 
Beloochistan to the south, are nof gone. They are permanent dependencies of 
the Affghan throne. So that, north and south, this vast extent of Affghanistan 
remains uniunpaired ; whilst east and west, reckoning upon forty or fifty miles 
of the desert, which every where runs down the western frontier of Affghantis- 
tan, (and which, from the position of Herat, is so much nearer home for the ar- 
mies of this land than of its enemy Persia,) we are, upon the whole, entitled to 
assume a territory of 900 miles square as still composing this great Affgban 
empire, the third in succession of those vast Mahometan states which fill the 
western chamber or bisection of Southera Asia. * > * * 
Pursuing our course to the east, about 360 miles beyond the easternmost an- 
gle of the Caspian, we come to a desert. This desert runs down from north 
to south, so as to form a most effectual boundary line for the third great region 
of South Asia ; viz. Affghanistan. In one part, upon its northern quarte r, this 
desert is traversed by a narrow isthmus of cultivated land, connecting it with 
northern Persia. But, generally speaking, there cannot be a more regular 
boundary line, than the desert forms for Affghanistan on the west. On the 
east, the boundary is equally determined ; viz. the river Indus. Affghanis- 
tan, along its whole extent from north to south, is accompanied by this vast ri- 
ver, which of late years was found to throw a body of water into the sea equal 
to four times the delivery of the Ganges, 
as to rain 


under corresponding circumstances 
In a wide political sense—that is, taking thg word Affghanistan to 
represent not the region native to the race called Atfghans, but the aggregate 
kingdom formed out of this region, and its conquests—in that sense, Affghan- 
istan, at the end of the eighteenth century, has become an immense monarchy 
Early in this century, and in particular at the time of Mr. Elphinstone’s visit in 
quality of English Envoy, it was by much the most potent of all Asiatic states ; 
and, if we except China, the largest under one sceptre. Mr. Elphinstone, in 
those days, computed its breadth from north to south at nine hundred and ten 
miles, its length from west to east at nearly twelve hundred. And when we 
add, that in the whole world there is not so coinpact an empire, it will be easy 
to judge how potent a neighbour we have before us in all time coming. It is 
now shorn of its latest conquests ; it is therefore diminished in magnitude 
and by nearly one-third ; but by that very misfortune its ¢ ympactness Is im- 
proved, 

At present, no doubt, Affghanistan has retired within her natural limits 
will she ever again overflow those limits, in consequence of having been at 
length brought face to face with a great power at the summit of civilization 
But it marks strongly the trivial interest directed until lately to Asiat 
and the consequent vagueness of tl ; 
of geographical or historic knowledge, that until recently, for the whole world 
of ( hristendom. Affghanistan had no separate existence. In the popular mind 


ne 


> allalrs, 





> ideas applied to such questions as matters 


I 
there was no distinct place assigned to this country, 


as there wasto its n 
bours right and left 


And it is an undeniable fact, that a ore 


' reat enrpire, ¢ 
(as we repeat) to France four times 


over, had not any one aggregate na 


m our geographies, nor any recognized existence in our political specula- 
tions. * * *# I 
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} ra 
amongst the fe 


Phe Affghan nation has given great rulers to India in past ages,and bold 
ers in every age They have always been a name of power 





| They were always very civil. 





It is natural on every account—interest for the fu- 
Yet thwart them we must ; our mutual positions will 


II. What strikes every body at first sight, on coming amongst the Affghans, 


If you approach them on the other 
The Persians, 


This im- 
Knowledge, such as it is or can be in Mahometan na- 


But it seems 
Learning, like 
And in particular the reverence for truth, gene- 


All observers agree in this. Approaching them, again, 


So little ground 
Thus far it 


But in the Arab there is more often a haughtiness percepti- 
bly diffused over his intercourse. This is doubtless derived from his deeper 
sense of religious distinctions. ‘The Christian dog” is too domineering an 
idea for the Arab nearer to the great household of European nations: whilst 
the Affghan, who naturally should be a bigot from his local relation to the he- 
retic Persian, yet never having had any collision with Christian states, is in 
practice found to be unusually tolerant. It is true that, when characterizing 
any assemblage from different nations in Hindostan,as at great fairs or religious 
ceremonies, English travellers often speak of ‘‘ the stern Affghan,” but this 
applies only to the gravity of his demeanour, and perhaps to a slight shade of 
contempt for the supple Hindoo. But so much is the Affghan character mark- 
ed by civility to strangers, that even on approaching the Indus from the east, 
through a region only veined by Affghan population, Elphinstone constantly 
notices their affability and social polish as the qualities which most struck him. 
Near the ferry on the Indus by which the British party crossed, he notes down, 
“The people were remarkably civil and well-behaved.” Further on, he says, 
“ Besides those persons whom we met in towns, and the common labouring 
people, the general desire to see us, gave opportunities of observing almost all 
Sometimes a number of horsemen would join us on the 
line of march, two or three sallying from every village we passed ; they were 
often on mares, with the foals running after them, and armed with long spears. 
The notions entertained of us were not a little 
extraordinary. They believed we carried great guns packed up in trunks ; and 
that we had certain small boxes so contrived as to explode and kill half-a-dozen 
men each, without hurting us. Some thought we could raise the dead: and 
there was a story current that we had made and animated a wooden ram at 
Moultan; that we had sold him as a ram; and that it was not until the pur- 
chaser began to eat him, that the material of which he was made was dis- 
covered.” 

Soon after this, the mission found itself traversing a vast plain collateral with 
the Indus, upon which were encamped “ several hordes of wandering shep- 
herds.” These were in part Beloochees, but in a district where they are inter- 
mingled with Affghans; and in a political sense they composed then (1809,) 
as they donow, one people. Every where the English party was received with 
the most communicative and obliging manners. Some Affghan shepherds from 
the distant region about Ghuzni were attending a herd of fifty camels, 
amongst which was one “pure white, with blue eyes,” and therefore 
interesting to the gentlemen of the mission. Now, these gentlemen 
were themselves objects of a curiosity far more intense; not for their 
persons only, religion, country, but even in a spirit of anxiety as re- 
garded their objects. Yet, with great self-control, the Affghans suspend their 
own passion, which by that time was at a distressing height, for the gratification 
of the foreigner. ‘The Affghans,” says Mr. Elphinstone, ‘‘ spoke no Persian 
nor Hindoostanee. They were very civil; stopped the white camel till we 
had examined it; showed us their swords, the hilts of which differed from those 
both of Persia and India,” &c. After this, and when, upon the Homeric plan, 





LIGENCE. — 


Sir William Jones was amongst those who countenanced the belief of a 
descent from the ten tribes in the Sikhs and Affghans ; and in the Asiatic Re- 

searches he has given four arguments, not very strong, in support of it. Per- 

haps in that one argument which relies upon the Afighan name for a range of 
mountains—‘‘ the Solymaunnee mountains,” and the “ Tukhte Solimaun.” or 

“throne of Solomon,” given to the highest summit—there is some weight ; for 

an Israelitish tribe would be likely to confer upon so grand an object the name 

of that illustrious king who had built their earliest temple, (the only temple 

that they could have heard of.) But to the argument derived from the preva- 

lence of Jewish names amongst the Affghans, we attach as little importance as 
any critic. Por not only is it certain that all these names would reach Mahomet- 
an countries for the same reason that the Jewish and Christian doctrines were 
pillaged ; viz. from the sterility of invention in Mahomet, and the close inter- 
course which had long subsisted between the northern Arabia, Judea, and Jew- 
ish Idumea—but also we have seen, in the French war-minister’s report upon 
Algiers, the atention of Europe justly summoned to this fact of Mahometan 
stupidity, as illustrated in the very case of names. Forit seems that one cause 
of Mahometan disputes, is the want of proper means for authenticating deeds, 
or for proving any person’s existence or any person’s death; and what is the 
cause of that want? Why, amongst other things, the fact that not above nme 
male names, and at the most fifteen, are in use amongst them. This is the 
reason that, in reading oriental history, Turkish, Curdish, Mameluke, Persian, 
no matter what, everlastingly those names of Solyman Pasha, Ali Pasha, Sul- 
tan Mohammed, Mohammed Shah, &c., revolve in such monotony, that no 
age or land is distinguished from any other. , 

Of Affyghan life, in its general tenor, as it moves in cities, perhaps a few pic- 
turesque sketches from Mr. Elphinstone will give the best idea. The first 
describes the British public entry into Peshawer, the largest city on the east 
side of the kingdom :— 

*« There was a great crowd all the way. The banks on each side of the road 
were covered wiih people; and many climbed up trees to see us pass. The 
crowd increased as we approached the city ; but we were put to no inconven- 
ience by it, as the king’s horse charged the mob vigorously, and used their 
whips without compunction. One man attracted particular notice: he wore a 
red cap of a conical shape, with some folds of cloth round the bottom, and a 
white plume : he had a short jacket of skin, black pantaloons, and brown boots. 
He was an uncommonly fine figure, tall and thin, with swelling muscles, a high 
nose, and an animated countenance : he was mounted ona very fine grey horse, 
and rode with long stirrups, and very well. He carried a long spear without a 
head, with which he charged the mob at speed, shouting with a loud and deep 
voice. He not only dispersed the mob, but rode at grave people sitting on 
terraces with the greatest fury, and kept all clear wherever he went. His name 
was Russool Dewauneh, or Russool the Mad. He was well known for a good 
and brave soldier, but an irregular and unsettled person. He afterwards was 
in great favour with most of the mission ; and was equipped in an English hel- 
met and cavalry uniform, which well became him. By the time we had enter- 
ed the town, the roads were so narrow that our progress became very slow, and 
we had time to hear the remarks of the spectators, which were expressive of 
wonder at the procession, and of good-will towards us ; but the crowd and bus- 
tle were too great to admit of any distinct observations. At length we reached 
the house prepared for us, and were ushered into an apartment spread with 
carpets and felts for sitting on. Here we were seated on the ground in the 
Persian manner, and trays of sweetmeats were placed before us. They con- 
sisted of sugared almonds ; and there was a loaf of sugar for making sherbet 
in the midst of each tray. Soon after, our conductors observed that we re- 
quired rest, and withdrew.” 

The house is peculiarly interesting, because (like all Eastern dwellings) it 
exhibited the universal arrangement of domestic comforts—where the highest 
and the lowest differ only as to the degree of costliness, but not as to the modes 
of luxury, or the standards of convenience. 

** We had now time to examine our lodging, which had been bujlt by the 
king’s chief butler before he went into rebellion. It was large, and, though 
quite unfinished, was much more convenient than could have been expected at 
Peshawer, which is not the fixed residence of the court. The whole of our 
premises consisted of a square, enclosed by a rampart of earth, or unburned 
brick, within which was another square, enclosed by high walls. The space 
between the walls and the rampart was divided into many courts, in one of 
which was a little garden, where there were small trees, rose-bushes, stock gil- 
liflowers, and other flowers. The inner square was divided by a high wall into 
two courts ; and at one end of each was a house, containing two large halls of 
the whole height of the buildmg. On each side of the halls were many small- 
er rooms in two stories, some of which looked into the halls. One of the courts 
contained no other building ; but the three remaining sides of the other court 
were occupied by apartments. All the windows in this last court were furnish- 
ed with sashes of open wood work,” [i. ¢. trellis or lattice work, and some- 
times with elaborate reticulations like lace,] ‘which, while they admitted the 
air and light, prevented the room from being seen into from without ; and there 
were fire-places in several of the rooms in both courts. What struck us most 
were the cellars, intended for a retreat from the heats of summer. There was 
one under each house. One was only a spacious and handsome hall of burned 

















the travellers were supposed to have had enough, the rage of hungry curiosity 
being slaked in the English party, next came the Affghan turn :—‘*One man, 
who appeared to have been in India, addressed me in a kind of Hindoostanee 
—asking what brought us there ’—Whether we were not contented with our 
own possessions—Cawnpore, and Lucknow, and all those fine places? I said, 
we came as friends, and were going tothe king. After this, we soon got inti- 
mate ; and by degrees we were surrounded by people. The number of chil- 
dren was incredible ; they were mostly fair and handsome. The girls, I parti- 
cularly observed, had aquiline noses and Jewish features. The men were ge- 
nerally dark, though some were quite fair. One young man in particular, who 
stood and stared in silent astonishment, had exactly the colour, features, and 
appearance of an Irish haymaker. They had generally high noses; and their 
stature was rather small than large.” These were wandering Affghans ; but 
the resident Beloochees, who, in a political sense, have long been Affghans, are 
described by every body as a very fine race in person, though disorderly and in- 
effective as soldiers. Mr. Elphinstone also describes the Beloochees of this 
neighbourhood as ‘‘large and bony men, with long coarse hair; plain and 
rough, but pleasing in their manners. Some had brown woollen great-coats, 
but most had white cotton clothes ; and they all wore white turbans.” But 
this was merely local ; for generally (except towards the east) the turban is 
exchanged for the Tartar cap. ‘They did not seem at all jealous of their wo- 
men. Men, women, and children, crowded round us: felt our coats, examin 
ed our plated stirrups, opened our holsters, and showed great curiosity, but 
were not troublesome. Scarce one of them understood any language but 
Pushtoo; but in their manners they were all free, good-humoured, and civil.” 
With respect to the remark here made, that these Affghan faces exhibited 
Jewish features, we pause to interpose a question as to the origin of the Aff- 





ghans: was it really, as many times has been maintained, derived from the ten 
tribes of exiled Israelites? A little volume might be collected of the opinions 
which have been scattered up and down the works of travellers and of oriental 
antiquaries upon this striking phenomenon—the reappearance of the peculiar 
Jewish countenance in a region so far from its natal land. The reader who 
comes fresh to the subject, must understand, that not the Affghans only, occu- 
pying the right bank of the Indus, but the Sikhs, who occupy the left, have often 
been challenged as wearing this strong cast of features ; and that the fact is 
so cannot be doubted. Now this fact of family likeness tallies with a tradi- 
tion that the ten tribes (Israel, as opposed to Judah and Benjamin) had been trans- 





planted to this part of Asia at an early period of their Persian captivity. The 
capture and translation of the two tribes, whose separate capital was Jerusa- 
lem, had occurred at a later time. Cyrus, we know, permitted the return of 
| a small section from these later exiles ; and in subsequent reigns they obtained 
edicts which enabled them to build the second temple, and to fortify, as well 
as re-occupy, Jerusalem. Only a section of this section was, in fact, permit- 
ted to veturn ; and not the whole two tribes, as people generally imagine. But 
still it seems to require explanation why no part of the ten tribes should have 
been re-united with their ancient brethren in this pious task of restoring their 
national worship ; especially as they were still rayed for in the general inter- 
cession for the children of Abraham. Now, this explanation would be found 
in the fact of their being removed to the Indus—a distance of eighteen hun 
dred miles to the east of the captives near the Euphrates. This we offer as 
one argument for believing the tradition. A second argument, and a very 
strong one, as it strikes us, will exist in the coincidence of the local tradition 
with the unquestionable fact of the resemblance. Undoubtedly this will go 
for nothing, if it should appear that the tradition arose out of the reported r 
nvlance, or if the notion of the resemblance arose out of the tradition ; b 
we believe this to be far otherwise On the contrary, we believe the two t 
only inde p* ndent as to origin, but even locally distinct as to currency 
Ihe tral.tion in strongest in Pe 


rsia; exactly the place where the counte il 


s not generally known And on the other hand, (Lahore, for instance,) w 


ie countenance is familiar, so far from the tradition having any local currency 
; we are ass ired by M yjor Archer that no greater affront « ould be offered a Sik 
than to tell him be is like a Jew, or to insinuate that he has Jewish blood in bis 
veins 


brick and mortar. But the other was exactly of the same plan and dimensions 
as the house itself, with the same halls and the same apartments, in two stories, 
as above ground. The whole of this subterraneous mansion was lighted by 
broad but low windows near the top.” [It is to be regretted that this part of 
the arrangement has not been explained. We must presume the rooms to be 
really subterraneous; and in that case a difficulty would arise with the lower 
story, though certainly capable of being remedied in more ways than one.) 
“The house I am speaking of was unfinished ; but, when complete, the cellars 
are painted and furnished in the same manner as the rooms above, and have 
generally a fountain in the middle of the hall. Even the poor at Peshawer 
have them under their houses ; but they are not required in the temperate cli- 
mates further west.” [Yet Captain Havelock mentions them in Candahar, the 
western capital.] “I always sat in mine in the hot weather,and found it equally 
agreeable and wholesome.” 

The king, according to immemorial custom in eastern lands, furnished the 
diet of the embassy. ‘* On the day of our arrival, our dinner was composed of 
Afterwards we had 


the dishes sent us by the king, which we found excellent 
always our English meals ; but the king continued to send breakfast, luncheon, 
and dinner for ourselves, with provisions for two thousand persons, (a number 
exceeding that of the embassy,) and two hundred horses, besides elephants, 
&e. ; nor was it without great difficulty that I prevailed on his majesty, at the 
end of a month, to dispense with this expensive proof of his hospitality.” 

In numbers, the Affghan people, taken in an aggregate sense, are supposed 
to reach the amount of fifteen millions, which may seem to an European reader, 
bringing with him our false prejudgements as to Asiatic populousness, a very 
slender population for an empire territorially so vast. But it is more by three 
millions than the population of Persia, as reported circumstantially for official 
purposes to Napoleon. And universally we may rest assured of this fact—that 
under all Mahometan governments the population dwindles. Of the three great 
Mahometan empires at present upon the earth—all lying in the same genial la- 
titudes, (viz. between 30 and 42 degrees of north latitude ;) warm, therefore, 
unless when very elevated ground raises particular districts to a colder atmos- 
| phere ; conseque ntly under circumstances demanding a low and uncostly scale 
| of artificial comforts ; yet all on the other hand free from the most depressing 
| effects of heat within the tropics—viz. Turkey, Persia, Affghanistan—all are 
as to the population they carry, merely deserts. It is true that these 
| three empires are all alike so vast as to leave room for real natural! deserts, in 
the ordinary meaning, interspersed amongst their cultivated regions : 





| deserts ; 


‘‘ The seats of mightiest monarchs; and solarge ~~ 
The prospect was, that here and there was room 
For barren desert fountainless and dry.” 
But this, so far from being an apology for the Mahometan governments, is the 
worst form in which their vicious tendency could be recorded. It is the sloth 
of Mahometanism which has suffered many of these deserts to arise. Egypt, 
it has long been perceived is falling continually more and more within the cn 
croachments of the sand. And why t There was always the same power 
f nature at work to cause sand-drifts. But there was once a power in colli- 
sion with this naturel power—viz. the energy of man; and that kept the mis- 
But this power has drooped since the Mahometan era. A 
country, which is the nearest fac-simile of Egypt in natural conformation— 
viz. Lower Sind—tothe west of Affyhanistan, 1s very nearly the same in condi- 
the But Sweestaun, which is now an integral part of 
| Southern Affghanistan, recalls the situation of Egypt exactly, so far as itis 
| caused by human sloth. There is no country whose beauty and fertility the 


| Persian poets of past ages have ce! isiasm, and it might 
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ve thought now that all was fiction. Not at all The numerous ruins which 
still contains,” savs Mr. Elphinstone, “testify Sweestaun to have been a fer- 
: country, full of cities, which in extent and cence are scarcely sur- 
ssed by any in Asia.” What then has ca this dreadful change? Pre- 
isely the same cause as that which is yg up the valley of the Nile 
| The province is surrounded by wide a al deserts,” [a desert, as we 
| have already observed, forms the west« iry of Atfghanistan, conse 
quently of ‘Sweesta in,}] ‘* whence ever vind brings clouds of a light shifting 
sand ;” now this sand it is which “destroy fertility of the fields, and gra 
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overwhelms the-villages.”” At this day it is upon the rivers only that 
this district retains its old fertility. Napoleon noted down in Egypt this grow- 
ing encroachment of the sand ; he declared that he could see with his bodily 
eye the sand-drifts as they increased their lodgments; and he predicted the 
gradual conversion of the whole valley into desert, except under the various 
circumstances which now form the exception for Sweestaun, viz. the immediate 
vicinity of a fertilizing river. It may be fancied, certainly, that the decay of 
population, dependent upon other causes, has produced the decay of the land; 
and not that the loss of land has gradually reduced the population. Doubt- 
less the Mahometan decay operates in both ways, through loss of soil upon 
the people, and through loss of people upon the soil. But originally there ts 
no doubt that the Asiatic indolence, which is but a name of disguise for Maho- 
metan indolence, drooping continually in the war which it is necessary to 
maintain in sandy regions with great natural forces of usurpation, is the origi- 
nal principle of movement in these awful changes. And, with some excep- 
tions for Afghanistan Proper, where more is seen of human energy indestruc- 
tible by vices of religion, than in any other part of Mahometan Asia, it may be 
affirmed boldly that the great Mahometan states have long been travelling 
downwards to extinction. Unless saved by the fortunate interposition of 
England and Russia, they will make deserts of Southern Asia from the Me- 
diterranean to the Indus. And this in a virtual sense they have already ac- 
complished. 

The Affghans, to speak of them in their physical character, are all of a ro- 
bust make, and are generally lean, though bony and muscular. The charac- 
ter of their faces is thus described by Mr. Elphinstone :— They have high 
noses, high cheek-bones, and long faces. Their hair and beards are generally 
black, sometimes brown, and rarely red. Their hair is always coarse and 
strong. The tribes near towns wear it short ; but the rest have long and large 
locks hanging down on each side of the head. They wear long and thick 
beards. Their countenance has an expression of manliness and deliberation, 
united to an air of simplicity not allied to weakness.” These lineaments, how- 
ever, and this expression, are more decided amongst the Eastern Affghans. 
Among the western there is a much greater variety of countenance : but the 
high Titi tenes prevail every where. ‘The western Affghans,” says Mr. 

Elphinstone, “are taller and stouter than those of the east, and some Dour- 
raunees and Ghiljies are of surprising strength and stature ; but, generally 
speaking, the Afighans are not so tall as the English.” 

A circumstance which, at first sight, seems more remarkable, is the extraor- 
dinary variety of the complexions. The eastern Affghan has the dark Hindoo 
complexion ; the western a clear olive. Yet amongst both these will be found 
many as fair as Europeans. This we ascribe to the variable height of 
the inhabitable land, which, according to Captain Havelock, forced the Bri- 
tish army through all the opposite hardships of frost the most extreme—so that 
Sir Willoughby Cotton, by simply riding twenty-eight times through a winding 
river on a freezing day, gathered about the red shalloon lining of his cloak a 
weight of ice which actually broke off three buttons ; and in the other extreme, 
forced them through heat so intense as to drive all who happened to be inhabi- 
tants of towns into subterranean chambers. The variable levels of the land, 
sometimes below the sea, sometimes raised six or seven thousand feet above it, 
have all the effect, as to climate, of passing from Spain to Lapland within per- 
haps one day’s journey. 

In general, for differences more important than complexion or bodily struc- 
ture, the Affghans derive a leading impulse from the accident of east or west in 
their birth. Universally, the civilization of eastern Affghanistan has been de- 
rived from India; of western from Persia. Hence also it is, that whilst Hin- 
donees, a class of mixed people originally Hindoo, and Hindoos themselves, are 
found chiefly on the east, as at Peshawer, which is the great eastern capital of 
Affghanistan ; on the other hand Tanjiks, who are properly Persians by origi- 
ginal descent, and perhaps also are sometimes Arabs, but born in Affghanistan 
of parents settled there for generations, prevail greatly on the west. Hence, 
also, the Persic language is spoken very extensively in the west. It is, in fact, 
one form of the Persian character in which the Affghans write their own lan- 
guage : and many of the primary words appear to be deduced from the Pehle- 
vi or ancient Persic. But this is not so certagn, as some of these words seem 
common to the Zend, to the Sanscrit, and to they Chaldaic—all ancient forms 
of eastern language ; and other words are derived from some obscure root not 

et indicated. But it marks the strength of the Affghan character, that they 

ave powerfully resisted the Hindoo civilization on the east, and the Persian on 
the west. In each case they have been modified externally by these influ- 
ences ; but the native Affghan elements have still predominated in their cha- 
racter. 

The Affghan government is of the loosest texture. Simply in his own cha- 
racter, the king has no power at all: for, in a strict sense, he has no subjects, 
except the khauns or heads of clans. He governs indirectly through them. 
Yet, again, clanship, according to Mr. Elphinstone’s representation, is perfectly 
different from that institution as it formerly existed in feudal rigour amongst the 
Highland Scotch. The head of the clan, as head, and simply in that charac- 
ter, is nobody in Affghanistan : he may chance to be identified with some great 
interest of the clan ; and that will give him weight. But it is the common wel- 
fare of the clan, not loyalty towards the chieftain, which constitutes the point 
of honour for the clansmen. 

Hence it may be supposed, and especially when the nomadic habits of many 
Affghans are considered, vast multitudes living through the whole year a wan- 
dering life under tents, (a life which they speak of with enthusiasm) that pre- 
datory habits will prevail extensively ; and that the security for property can be 
but imperfect. ‘‘ In Affghanistan,”’ says Captain Havelock, ‘no pass is with- 
out its tribe of plunderers.’’ And in districts that are professionally trained to 
robbery, as amongst the lawless Khyberees, whose position brings them into 
contact with travellers passing to the west from Peshawer, all the males are 
** trained from infancy to aim with a long musket, the range of which far ex- 
ceeds that of the ordinary firelock in use in the British ranks, and gives the bri- 
gands a great advantage in skirmishing on mountains scarcely accessible.” This 
advantage was occasionally felt painfully in our own partizan warfare, on the 
various transits we have recently made through their country. Meantime, all 
Affghans are not Khyberees. But all are too much in the habit of relying on 
private guerilla warfare for every purpose ; all think it reasonable to recognize 
a local right of that sort in the ancient occupier of a mountain pass ; and,there- 
fore, to regard this right as a regular article of marketable traffic. Out of 
towns, and at present during civil dissensions within the largest towns, all Aff- 
ghans have arms, if not in their hands, always lying ready in their houses or 
tents : viz. imprimis, a musket and long bayonet, * which last, a fit emblem of 
the state of the land,” says an officer of our army, “is constructed so as never 
to unfix ;” secundo, upon the same authority, ‘ a sword and shield ;” tertio “a 
dagger ;"’ quarto, * a pistol or a musquetoon.” 

‘rom this atmosphere of lawless life, or rather perhaps not lawless so much 
as governed by laws of variable interpretation, and entrusted to the execution 
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causing this regular swell about the equator of his person; and then a search 
would commence, terminating of course in disappointment ; but this disappoint- 
ment never led to any bad feeling, or to any interruption of the hospitality. 
Most amusing, from simple naivéte, are Mr. Durie’s summing up of his Affghan 
experience in this point, and the moral inference which he founds upon it. 

Thus the simple traveller revolved amongst this simple nation, every man 
giving him food, every man feeling his pockets, until his perfidious trowsers be- 
came as well known in Affghanistan as the Hindoo Koosh, or Cape Disappoint- 
ment to sailors in Baffin’s Bay. ‘ But,” says Mr. Elphinstone, ‘‘so much 
more do they attend to granting favours than to respecting rights, that the 
same Affghan who would plunder a traveller of a cloak if he had one, would 
give him’ a cloak if he had none.” ‘There is, in fact, a sort of 
wild elevation in the principle on which Mr. Elphinstone is disposed to 
rest the original growth of this marauding practice. The fiction, but 
originally it was no fiction, on which it may be supposed to stand, is that 
every robber acts on his own personal peril and responsibility ; since every man 
abroad upon the roads must be presumed a member of some clan, which in 
honeur is charged with his defenee. The retaliation, therefore, upon which 
the robber counts, as a reversionary settlement of the account, however dis- 
tant, constitutes to a clansman some attraction and some justification in a mode 
of violence, which is never accompanied willingly by persoual illusage. That 
the general sentiment towards the stranger is that of generous protection and 
forbearance, is evident from the very frequent collusion with Mr. Durie, prac- 
tised by stern Mahometans, in concealing his Christianity where it might have 
operated unfavourably for his interest. His errors, and his evident want of 
practice in going through Mahometan prayers or rites of worship, were conti- 
nually observed; and privately he was taxed with being a Christian. But no 
person of the many to whom the secret had become known, ever used it mali- 
ciously against him. 

But the Khyberees (who command a formidable mountain pass of four 
marches, says Captain Havelock, of ‘‘ about twenty-five miles,” says Mr. El- 
phinstone)—they are also professional, almost, one might say, legal and official 
robbers. “In quiet times,the Khyberees have stations on different parts of the 
pass to collect an authorized toll on passengers ; but in times of trouble they 
are allon the alert. Ifa single traveller endeavour to make his way through, 
the noise of his horse’s feet sounds up the long narrow valleys, and soon brings 
the Khyberees in troops from the hills and ravines ; but if they expect a cara- 
van, they assemble in hundreds on the side of a hill, and sit patiently with their 
matchlocks in their hands, waiting its approach.” What a picturesque circum- 
stance is that of the unfortunate traveller giving warning against himself, by 
the hollow sound of his horse’s hoofs echoing up the narrow corriders against 
the rocky hills! How like to some incidents in our early metrical romances ! 
And during the centuries which have witnessed this occupation of the hills by 
the Khyberees, (who recall to our minds the Isaurian robbers, seated for a thou- 
sand years, at the least, in the defiles of Cilicia,) what agonizing trials of horse- 
manship there must have been on the part of travellers who sought safety by 
swift riding! Captain Havelock, when mentioning that we occupied this long 
pass with military posts, adds, that the Khyberees swarmed round them at night 
and in winter, like herds of wolves. The allusion to wolves reminds us of 
that dreadful scene, imagined by De Foe, when he makes Robinson Cru- 
soe, on his return to Europe, overtaken in a severe winter by an army 
of wolves. The case vccurs in the north of Spain. In this instance the 
horses of the party were an additional temptation of the famished wolves. 
And precisely such an extra temptation for the Khyberees lay in the fact, 
that one of our posts was an old haunt of their own, in which lay buried a trea- 
sure of 12,000 rupees. It may be imagined what a nidor, or incense as from 
roasted meat, would arise in the nostrils of these little famished wolves upon 
such an extra excitement. Six thousand of these little fiends gathered about 
the post! Most unhappily the troops who held it were merely nueebs—a word 
which implies, by a flattering fiction, that the parties are “noble,” and that 
they are ‘‘ volunteers ; whereas they are mercenary troops in British pay. It 
is very honourable to these poor men, that, having a vast proportion of their 
party disabled by the sickness then general throughout our chain of posts, and 
with only a weak field-work by way of fortification, feur hundred men for a 
long time kept the six thousand at bay. At last, however, the wolves forced an 
entrance ; and, it need scarcely be added, put the whole of this gallant party 
tothe sword. Captain Harris in another post, which was also fiercely attacked, 
maintained his ground against similar disadvantages. Some will enquire why 
our Indian government, to whom the bribing of such a tribe must be a trifle, 
should not in that way have purchased their forbearance. They did so: at 
last it seemed the shortest plan to toss a few bones to the wolves. But what 
was the result? It really makes us laugh as we record it. Lieutenant 
Mackeson, upon a day regularly dated, concluded a treaty for the payment of 
eighty thousand rupees, (7. e., at the modern rate of exchange, exactly eight 
thousand pounds sterling,) by way of annuity in return for neutrality. The 
next horseman who arrived from Cabul at Peshawer brought word that, pre- 
cisely onthe morning succeeding to the signature of this treaty, the Khyberees 
made a desperate attack on Colonel Wheeler, who proved rather too old a sol- 
dier for their calculation, and beat them off with great loss. This issue con- 
firmed what Mr. Elphinstone’s sagacity had predicted in 1814. 

With so much violence and feudal dissension systematized amongst the Aff- 
ghans, it is impossible that landed property can reach a high value. In the 
most settled parts, it is held by Mr. Forster that it sells for nine years’ pur- 
chase ; and that under favourable circumstances it may reach twelve. What 
may be the condition of rural economy amongst the Affghans, it is difficult to 
ascertain : notone of the half dozen persons who have yet written on this un- 
explored country, having any previous training or practice in this department 
Generally, however, it happens in the genial climates between 40 and 30 de- 
grees of latitude, that the soil yields an abundant return almost spontaneously. 
Vegetables and fruits appear to be cheap in a degree which seems romantic. 
Oranges are the only fruit adapted to the necessities of a hot climate which 
can be called scarce. Grapes of a quality equal to those grown in our hot- 
houses at 3s. to 5s. per lb., not the thick-skinned rubbish of Lisbon, are sold at 
a farthing a pound. They are given to swine even by cart-loads. The po- 
tatoe, however, though introduced by the British in Kanour and other provin- 
ces of Hindostan to the north of the Himalaya, (2. e. of its first range,) is 
still unknown to the west of the Indus. Though disliked at first, it turned out 
so excellent in a few years after the English had introduced it, that the peasant- 
ry are annually extending its culture. This is, no'doubt, one of the many gifts 
which we shall soon naturalize in Affghanistan. 

Meantime, the mere extent of the empire, even without that extraordinary 
variation of level wich gives, in particular districts, to Affghanistan the com- 
pass of all climates within a hundreds miles square, must continually remind 
the reader that what is true for one city, may be false for another: the com- 
monest object in the streets of an eastern city may be an exotic rarity in a cen- 
tral or in a western city ; and a popular usage of the north may be unheard of 





of private hands, (since even the Khyberees, the little pestilent hornets that 
sally out upon all men alike, infidel or believer, still look down upon the Arab 
who attacks a Hadjee near Mecca as an ungentlemanly scoundrel,) it has na- 
turally arisen that the Affghans, as a nation, display a phenomenon in the fea- 
tures of their intercourse with strangers, not paralleled elsewhere upon earth. 
On the one hand, their hospitality is unbounded: and on two separate im- 
pulses ; first, in the light of charity, which they conceive to be an imperative 
duty towards every man in want; secondly, on a noble feeling of the sanctity 
which belongs to each man’s fireside. They rather force hospitality upon a 
stranger than wait to have it claimed ; and hence it happens that, in cases with- 


| in the south. These harsh local transitions are also dependent upon arbitrary 
tastes of tribes, traditional customs, not less than upon climate. We reckon 
| Affghanistan to contain from 420,000 to 460,000 square miles: England Pro- 
per containing about 57,000 such spaces, Scotland about 30,000, Ireland about 
as many, France from 140,000 to 160,000. The capital cities distributed over 
this vast region are few and far between ; five only are worth remembering— 
First, and in a literal sense first to those who approach from Hindostan, is Pe- 
| Shawer: the city in which Mr. Elphinstone resided in 1809. The population 
was then about 100,000. Secondly, for the more central and western capital, 
Candahar. Thirdly, Cabul for the north. Fourthly, Herat for the entrance 





out number, the very same man who is the object of their rapacity on the open 
roads or fields, may become the object of their affectionate hospitality within 
their houses. Your host, who can never do enough for your comfort at break- 
fast, will be found waiting for you at a corner of the road, with a hint for saving 
trouble, in the shape of a large horse pistol. And, quite as likely as not, if you 
are pillaged at nightfall, and im that character claim a night's hospitality at the 


north-west. And finally, as a city memorable to modern ears, whilst to ears 
| historical it has a romantic importance since the era of Mahmoud the 
Ghuznavide, first Mahometan invader of Hindostan, comes Ghuzni. Not one 
of these cities is equal to Edinburgh in size: and as to materials, they are usu- 
ally composed of mud baked into the hardness of granite by the sun’s heat. Sir 
Alexander Burnes was the first person who sported glass in a Cabul house ; this 


nearest cottage, you will find your plunderer himself, in his new character of he accomplished by purchasing Russian mirrors, scraping away the quicksilver, 


host, most cheerfully prepared to refund part of his booty in the shape of a good 
night's ent@rtainment for man and horse. Mr. Elphinstone had heard much of 
this extraordinary case as one of customary occurrence : and, well aware that 
his own high rank as envoy, with a personal escort of four hundred good sol- 
diers, made it hopeless for him to expect any illustrative experience in his own 
person, he sought for testimony from some person in asituation humble enough 
to allow of such experiences, yet sufficiently veracious to resist the temptations 
of wonder-making. Such a witness at length he found, long after he had re- 
turned to Hindostan, in the persou of a Mr. Durie, born at Calcutta, and one of 
that very interesting (some think dangerous) class, called the Indo-British chil- 
dren, that is to say, of Hindoo mothers and British fathers. This eccentric 
person, having upon him the instinct of rambling, had travelled extensively in 
Affghanistan on foot, and as an avowed mendicant. He was every where re- 
ceived with fervent hospitality. From his journal (since published) it does not 
appear that he ever felt himself in danger from mere want of food ; but, on 
the other hand, he had his pockets felt and probed with equal fervour 
case there was nothing to rob; the pockets were empty; but it happened lu- 
dicrously enough that mere excess of poverty had left about him one sole delusive 
indication of wealth: various trowsers which had successively fajlen away in 


rags from the lower parts, remained as so many zones or belts in their upper 


portions (which had been more strongly lined) about his hips. Suffering much 
5 


from cold in the winter, as a native of Bengal, he could not resolve to sacrifice 


these accumulated strata, these northern frontiers of ancient trowse rs : 


dire was the suffering which he thus created to himself and to many of his 

kind hosts. Often he was called out into the dark by an affectionate friend, 
+} . 

who would entreat to know what treasure it was that he carried about him, 


In his | British vessels coming from the United States 


and 


and inserting them into carved picture-frames. 





MR. CUSHING’S REPORT ON THE COLONIAL TRADE. 
From the New York Evening Post, May 7th. 

A strange sort of document has been placed in our hands lately,—Mr. Cush- 
ing’s report on the British Colonial Trade with the United States. The other 
day, one of Mr Cushing's whig friends charged him on the floor of Congress, 
with manufacturing his reports in a flimsy, superficial manner, and we are sorry 
to see the reproach justified by this document. 

Mr Cushing, attempts to show that the American government made a great 
mistake in opening in the year 1830, our ports to British vessels from the Bri- 
tish colonies. Our readers will remember that the condition which we required 
of Great Britain, for doing this, was, that she should open her colonial ports to 
vessels of the United States, and exact from them no higher duties than from 
Britain complied with this 
condition, and we then allowed her vessels, coming from her colonies, to enter 
our ports without paying any further duties than would be levied on our own 
vessels. Mr Cushing attempts to show that this liberality has done us mis- 
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the most*part, with the words, “ it is said,” and “ it is alleged,” as if naked 
assertions, and allegations unsupported by proof, were sufficient to decide the 
question, and to furnish reasons for legislation. 

We will give an example or two of these allegations, and see how they agree 
with the proof : 

“It is alleged,” says Mr. Cushing, “ that although one of the conditions of the 
act of Congress is, that American vessels and their cargoes should not be sub- 
ject, in British colonial ports, to other or higher duties of tonnage or imports, 
or charges of any other description than are imposed on British vessels and their 
cargoes from the same places, yet, in direct violation of this condition, diserim- 
inating duties are levied on American vessels in some of the British colonies. 
Thus there is a large exportation of coal from the province of Nova Scotia to 
the United States; on which coal there is an export duty of four shillings a 
ton, while the same coal is exported free from duty in British vessels.” 

Turning to page 58 of the Report, we find among the documents reprinted 
along with Mr. Boone's Report made to the House of Representatives in 
1839. a letter from James Primrose, United States Consul at Pictow, in Nova 
Scotia, dated August 24, 1739, in which he says, ‘‘ Vessels of the United States 
enjoying the same privileges at the free ports of this Consulate, with the single 
exception of being confined in their importations to the productions and manu- 
factures of the United States.’’ He adds that the trade between that port and 
the United States, “ is conducted almost exclusively in vessels of the United 
States,” and gives a series of tables to show that such is the fact. 

John J. Dewolf, American Consul at Sydney, says that the trade from the 
different parts of his Consulate to the United States ‘is principally confined 
to coal. the proportion of British vessels being very small.” And again, he says 
he is satisfied that, within his consulate, ‘“ British vessels enjoy no privileges 
or advantages which are not accorded to our own engaged in the same 
trade.” 

The allegations so formally paraded by Mr. Cushing, are thus disproved. The 
coal brought from the British colonies is principally brought from Sydney and 
Pictou, and it is brought’in American vessels, which would not be the case if 
the discriminating duty spoken of by Mr. Cushing was laid ; besides which, the 
Consuls at both these places declare that no such duty exists. The only thing 
that looks like a proof of its existence, is aletter from Mr. Leavitt, the Consul 
at St. John’s, New Brunswick, which is not a coal country, who says that four 
shillings a ton are demanded on coals exported in vessels of the United States, 
while in British vessels they pay no duty ; but that it had been intimated to him, 
that if the United States would suggest the matter to the British government, 
the duty would be immediately taken off. Mr. Leavitt is manifestly mistaken 
as to the existence of such a duty, at least in the ports from which coals are 
principally exported. 

In another part of the report, Mr. Cushing informs the House of Representa- 
tives that ‘“‘it is said” that great discriminations are made in the West 
India ports to the disadvantage of American vessels. We turnto the docu- 
ments annexed to the report, and find this contradicted as coinpletely as it well 
can be 

Mr. Morrow, American Consul at Halifax, Nova Scotia, says, that after con- 
versing with the most intelligent merchants of that port who trade to the West 
Indies, he is informed that vessels of the United States are there placed on 
precisely the same footing with British vessels. Mr. Arthur, our Consul at 
Turk’s Island, says that nearly every thing imported to that place from the 
| United States, is brought in American vessels, and that on imports and exports 
| the vessels of each nation pay the same duty. Mr. Huyler, oar Consul at 
Nassau, in the Bahamas, makes a report of British and American vessels en- 
| gaged in the trade with the United States in the year from August, 1838, to 
— 1839, in which it appears that the British vessels were only forty in 
' 





number and the American seventy-one ; that the British tonnage was some- 
| what more than two thousand, and the American somewhat less than eight 
|thousand. Mr. Harrison, our Consul at Kingston, in Jamaica, says that three- 
fourths of the trade of that largest of the British West India Islands, with the 
| United States, is carried on in American vessels, and denies that there are any 
| peculiar privileges granted to British vessels. Mr. ‘Tucker, our Consul at Ber- 
| muda, says that American vessels with their cargoes are admitted into all the 
ports of that island, on an equal footing with British vessels. 

These statements furnish a broad and almost universal contradiction of the 
positions brought forward by Mr. Cushing under cover of the phrases “ it is 
said,”’ ‘it is alleged.” Neither do the tales of the proportionate increase of 
British and American commerce presented by Mr. Cushing, prove any thing 
in favour of the ground he has taken. His position is, that the carrying trade 
between the United States and the British colonies has gone into the hands of 
the British since 1830. To show this he refers us to tables, in which it appears 
| that in the year 1830, the whole of the American tonnage employed in all our 
trade with Great Britain and her possessions, was 967,227, while the British 
tonnage employed in the same trade was 87,271; and in the year 1838, this 
American tonnage had increased only to 1,302,974, while this British tonnage 
had grown to 484,702. This shows an immense increase of the reciprocal 
| commerce between tlie two nations, but it does not show that the British have 
taken into their hands more than a fair share of the colonial trade. To show 
this, the colonial trade should have been distinguished from the great mass of 
the trade between the two countries. This might have been done, but Mr. 
Cushing, it seems, did not choose to do it. He chose, also, to stop at the year 
1839, leaving out of the account the three last years. Why isthis? Perhaps 
they presented a less favourable view for his side of the question. 

The difficulty with Mr. Cushing seems to have been, that he had a party pur- 
pose to serve, namely, to show that the democratic administration in 1830, had 
done the country a mischief by the arrangement which set free our trade with 
the British colonies from the old and inconvenient restrictions. It was his po- 
licy to make the report superficial and inaccurate, or he could not have accom- 
plished his purpose. He has, however, we think, overshot his mark. His in- 
accuracy is so gross, and his want of fairness so manifest, that a very slight in- 
spection of the report will have a different effect from that which it was intend- 
ed to produce. 

In our next, we shall publish some remarks made by Mr. Woodbury, in the 
Senate, on the question of the Colonial trade, m which the mistakes and 
ignorance, to call them by no worse name, of those who profess to think that 
we have been losers by our commercial liberality, will be placed in a very clear 
light 
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INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 

Mr. Dickens has communicated the following letters to the daily papers :— 
To the Editor of the Evening Post. 

Sir,—I found awaiting me, at the post-office at Buffalo, certain letters from 
England, of which the following are copies. IT ask the favour of you that you 
will publish them in your columns; and I do so in order that the people of 
America may understand that the sentiments I have expressed on all public oc- 
casions, since I have been in these United States, in reference to a law of In- 
ternational Copyright, are not merely my individual sentiments, but are without 
any qualification, abatement or reserve, the opinions of the great body of Bri- 
tish authors, represented by the distinguished men whose signatures are attach- 
ed to these documents. ; 

That they are also the opinions of the native writers of America, they have 
sufficiently shown in their earnest petitions to the legislature upon this subject. 

I would beg to lay particular stress upon the letter from Mr. Carlyle ; not 
only because the plain and manly truth it speaks is ca!culated, I should con- 
ceive. to arrest attention and respect in any country, and most of all in this, 
| but because his creed in this respect is, without the abatement of one jot or 

atom, mine; and because I never have considered, and never will consider, 
this question in any other light than as one of plain right or wrong—justice or 
| injustice. I am, Sir, your faithful servant, Cuar.es Dickens 

Niagara Falls, 30th April, 1842. 

To tHe AMERICAN PEop.e. 

We, the undersigned, in transmitting to one of our most eminent English 
authors the following memorial for an International Copyright between the Uni- 
ted States and Great Britain, are willing that our claims should be considered, 
apart from our interests in urging them 

Addressing a great nation—chiefly united to us by a common ancestry ; 
speaking the same language, and indebted to the same hereditary sources for 
models in literature and authorities in science—we venture to hope that a pray- 
er which asks, for labours not less useful to America than Great Britain, those 
rewards which can only be proportionate to the estimation in which, by Ameri- 
cans. the labours may be held ; will need little argument to advance It with the 
legislature and people of the United States ; provided that no counterbalanc- 
ing disadvantage can be prove d to arise from its concession 

‘Independently of grace or generosity to ours¢ lves, we conclude that the ques- 
tion of International Copyright .can only be viewed by enlightened Americans 
—first, as affecting the interests of American authors—secondly, as influencing 
those of the American reading public 

With regard to the first, we respectfully submit that a greater curse cannot 
be inflicted on American authors, nor a more serious injury on American litera- 
ture, than a state of law which admits, gratuitously, the works of foreign au- 











chief, that we have made a bad bargain, and that Britain has secured by it | thors in the same language. It is impossible that an American writer can hope 


t 


to her own vessels, a disproportionate share of the trade between us and her | for adequate remuneration in any branch of literature, so long as he can be met 


colonies by the publishers with a declaration that they can publish the best English works 
, 7.5 . \ ‘ The >cessarv sequence 
If the fact be so, Mr. Cushing has not proved it in his re port ; nay, the state- | without paying a farthing for the copyrights rhe necessary consequent 





ments in hi report are often flatly contradicted by the documents printed in | must be, that the energy of American industry and ae: so remarkable ven 
In looking over the report, we find that Mr. Cushing, instead of | every other department of human intellect, will be greatly chilled and ae of 
making positive statements as the ground of his conclusions, prefaces them, for }ed in the general departments of literature. Against all possible exertion 
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‘native authors, is arrayed a wholesale system of competition, existing only by 
means of piracy and smuggling. And we are convinced that the ultimate con- 
sequence of inundating the American market with English works, for which no 
remuneration is paid to the author, must be the extinction of American litera- 
ture, as an adequate, independent, and honorable profession. 

With regard to the second—the only interest the American public can have, 
is in the supply of English works in as cheap a form as at present, and there 
can be no doubt that this would continue to be the case, were a copyright es- 
tablished. Works are sold at a low or high price, not in proportion as there is 
a copyright or not, but in proportion as they can obtain a larger or smaller com- 
munity of readers. The noble cultivation of the American people, which 
forms a reading public almost commensurate with the entire population, renders 
it the obvious interest of every author (and every publisher) to adapt lis price 
to the means of all his readers, and we venture to predict that were an Interna- 
tional Copyright established, not one popular English work would be sold in the 
United States, at a higher price than at present. So far, if this be true, the 
American public will be no losers. But will they be no gainers, if they have 
removed from their own writers and men of genius, the great impediment to a 
purely national literature ! 

We do not pause to enquire if there be any separate or oligarchical interests 
against us in this great question ; because we venture to trust that in a country, 
the institutions of which are based on foundations so broad, the minor and sel- 
fish interests which cannot be supported by simple justice, are not suffered to 
prevail. And, also, because we cannot conceive that concession to our prayer 
could disturb or invade one solitary vested right. 

On the other hand in our sanguine anticipations from a legislature willing to 
be just to others, and honorably jealous of the fame of the people it represents 
—in arts and letters, no lessthan in arms and commerce—we look forward 
with pleasure to the new and firm bond that the law we pray for must establish, 
between our American brotherhood and ourselves. Such a law must naturally 
and obviously bind the large body of our writers to peace and amity with a 
public they may then justly consider as their own—and whatever tends to con- 
nect the intelligence of one country with that of another, must exert a deeper 
and more permanent influence than they who superficially regard this question 
as one of mere pecuniary profit to English authors, can foresee, upon the tran- 
quillity and civilization of the wogld. 

(Signed) Edward Lytton Bulwer, Thomas Campbell, 
T. N. Talfourd, Thomas Hood, 
Henry Hallam, Sydney Smith, H. H. Milman, 
Samuel Rogers, Jolin Forster, Barry Cornwall. 
Lonpon, 28th March, 1842 

Dear Dickens,—The deep interest we take in the efforts you have been 
making for the cause of International Copyright, impels us to express to you 
our earnest sympathies with your course, and our cordial wishes for its success. 
Our feeling, like your own is not prompted merely by a desire that authors on 
this side the Atlantic should obtain some palpable reward of their industry from 
the mighty public who enjoys its fruits—but is established by the conviction, 
that on the issue depends the question whether the intellect of America shall 
speedily be embodied in a literature worthy of its new-born powers—or shall 
be permitted to languish under disadvantages which may long deprive the | 
world of the full development of its greatness. Assured that in promoting | 
this object, you will make the best return for that generous appreciation which 
your genius hasreceived from our transatlantic brethren, and which we have 





Alfred Tennyson, 
Leigh Hunt, 





learned with grateful and unmingled delight. We are 
Your obliged and grateful servants, | 
Edward Lytton Bulwer, Thomas Campbell, Alfred Tennyson, | 
T.N. Talfourd, Thomas Hood, Leigh Hunt, | 
Henry Hallam, Sydney Smith, H. H. Milman, 
Samuel Rogers, John Forster, Barry Cornwall. 

To Charles Dickens, Esquire, United States. 

Tempcanp, (for London,) 26th March, 1842. 

My Dear Sir,—We learn by the newspapers that you everywhere, in Ame- 
rica, stir up the question of International Copyright, and thereby awaken huge 
dissonance where all clse were triumphant unison for you. I am asked my 
opinion of the matter—and requested to write it down in words. 

Several years ago, if memory err not, I was one of many English writers, 
who, under the auspices of Miss Martineau, did sign a petition to Congress, 
praying for an International Copyright between the two nations—which, pro- 
perly, are not two nations—but one—indivisible by Parliament, Congress, or 
any kind of human law or diplomacy, being already united by Heaven’s act of 
Parliament, and the everlasting Law of Nature and Fact. To that opinion, I 
still adhere, and ain like to continue adhering 

In discussion of the matter before any Congress or Parliament, manifold | 
considerations and argumentations will necessarily arise, which to me are not 
interesting, nor essential for helping me to adecision. ‘They respect the time 
and manner in which the thing should be, not at all whether the thing should 
be ornot. Jn anancient Book, reverenced, I should hope, on both sides of the 
Ocean, it was thousands of years ago written down in the most decided and ex- 
plicit manner, ‘* Thou shalt not steal.” ‘That thou belongest to a different 
“nation,” and canst steal without being certainly hanged for it, gives thee no 
permission to steal. Thou shalt not in any wise steal at all! So it is written 
down for Nations and for Men, in the Law Book of the Maker of this Universe. 
Nay, poor Jeremy Bentham and others, step in here, and will demonstrate that 
it is actually our true convenience and expediency not to steal; which J, for | 
my share on the great scale, and on the small, and in all conceivable scales 
and shapes, do also firmly believe it to be. For example, if nations abstained 
from stealing, what need were there of fighting—with its butcherings and | 
burnings—decidedly the most expensive thing in this world? How much more 
two Nations which, as I said, are but one Nation, knit in a thousand ways by 
Nature and Practical Intercourse ; indivisible brother elements of the same 
great Saxenpom, to which inall honourable ways be long life ! 

When Mr. Robert Roy McGregor lived in the district of Menteith, on the 
Highland border, two centuries ago, he, for his part, found it more convenient 
to supply himself with beef by stealing it alive from the adjacent glens, than 
by buying it killed in the Stirling butcher’s Market. It was Mr. Roy’s plan of 
supplying himself with beef in those days—this of stealing it. In many a lit- 
tle ‘* Congress,” in the district of Menteith, there was debating, doubt it not, 
and much specious argumentation this way and that, before they could ascer- 
tain that, really and truly, buyin® was the best way to get your beef, which, 
however, in the long run, they did with one assent find it indisputably to be, 
and accordingly they hold by it to this day. : 

Wishing you a pleasant voyage, and a swift and safe return, I remain al- 
ways My Dear Sir, Yours, very sincerely, 

THOMAS CARLYLE. 


To Cuartes Dickens, Esquire, in the United States. 





NORTHEASTERN BOUNDARY. 
Lettcr from the Secretary of State to the Governors of Massachusetts and 


Maine. 


Department or State, Washington, 11th April, 1842. 
To his Excellency Jonn Fairvieip, Governor of Maine. 

Your Excellency is aware that previous to March, 1841, a negociation had 
been going on for some time between the Secretary of State of the United 
States, under the direction of the President,and the British Minister accredited 
to this Government, having for its object the creation of a joint commission for 
settling the controversy respecting the Northeastern Boundary of the United 
States, with a provision for an ultimate reference to arbitrators, to be appointed | 
by some of the sovereigns of Europe, in case an arbitration should become ne- 
cessary. On the leading features of a Convention for this purpose, the two 
Governments were agreed, bui on several matters of detail the parties differed, | 
and appear to have been interchanging their respective views and opinions,pro- | 
jects and counterprojects, without coming to a final arrangement down to Au- 
gust, 1840. Various causes, not now necessary to be explained, arrested the 
progress of the negociation at that time, and no considerable advance has been 
since made in it 

It seems to have been understood on both sides, that one arbitration having 
failed, it was the duty of the two parties to proceed to institute another, accord- 
ing to the spirit of the Treaty of Ghent, and other treaties; and the President 
has felt it to be his duty, until some new course should be proposed, to cause 
the negociation to be resumed, and pressed to its conclusion. But I have now 
toinform your Excellency that Lord Ashburton, a Minister Plenipotentiary and 
Special, has arrived at the seat of Government of the United States, charged 
with full powers from his sovereign to negociate and settle the different mat- 
ters in discussion between the two Governments. I have further to state to 
you, that he has officially announced to this Department that, in regard to the 
boundary question, he has authority to treat for a conventional line, or line by 
agreement, on such terms and conditions, and with such mutual con- 
siderations and equivalenis, as may be thought just and equitable ; and that 
he is ready to enter upon a negociation for such conventional line so soon as 
this Government shall say that itis authorized and ready, on its part, to com- 
mence such negotiation 

Under these circumstances,the President has felt it to be his duty to call the 
Serious attention of the Governments of Maine and Massachusetts to the sub- 
ject, and to submit to those governments the propriety of their co-operation, to 
4 certain extent and in a certain form, in an endeavour to terminate a contro- 
versy already of so long duration, and which seems likely to be still considera- 
bly further protracted before the desired end of a final adjustment shall be at- 
tained, unless a shorter course of arriving at that end be adopted, than such as 
has heretofore been pursued, and as the two governments are still pursuing. 








| ments the inconvenience, which may be experienced from re-assembling those 


| or become important, which can only be accomplished by the authority of both 


| ized to do whatever might be necessary in the premises ; and the Governor of 


| der a good deal of information, and convey to his mind some more defined and 


| thither—or rather that such a little band should have been left in such a coun- 
| try, surrounded with so many dangers 


Yet, without the concurrence of the two states whose rights are more im- 
mediately concerned, both having an interest in the soil, and one of them in 
the jurisdiction and government, the duty of this government will be to adopt 
no new course, but, in compliance with treaty stipulations, and in furtherance 
of what has already been done, to hasten the pending negotiations as fast as 
possible. 

But the President thinks it a highly desirable object to prevent the delays 
necessarily incident to any settlement of the question by these means. Such 
delays are great and unavoidable. It has been found that an exploration and 
examination of the several lines constitute a work of three years. The exist- 
ing commission for making such exploration under the authority of the United 
States, has been occupied two summers, and a very considerable portion of 
the work still reinains to be done. If a joint commission should be appointed, 
and should go through the same work, and the commissioners should disa- 
gree, as is very possible, and an arbitration on that account become indispensa- 
ble, the arbitrators might find it necessary to make an exploration, and survey 
themselves, or cause the same to be done by others of their own appointment. 

If to these causes, operating to postpone the final decision, be added the time 
necessary to appoint arbitrators, and for their preparations to leave Europe for 
the service, and the various retarding incidents always attending such opera- 
tions, seven or eight years constitute, perhaps, the shortest period within which 
we can look for the final result. In the meantime, great expenses have been 
incurred, and further expenses cannot be avoided. It is well known that the 
controversy has brought heavy charges upon Maine herself, to the remunera- 
tion or proper settlement of which she cannot be expected to be indifferent. 

The exploration by the Government of the United States has already cost a 
hundred thousand dollars, and the charge of another summer’s work is in pros- 
pect. These facts may be sufficient to form a probable estimate of the whole 
expense likely to be incurred before the controversy can be settled by arbitra- 
tion ; and our experience admonishes us that even another arbitration might 
possibly fail. 

The opinion of this Government upon the subject and validity of the Ame- 
rican claim has been expressed, at so many times, and in so many forms, that a 
repetition of that opinion is not necessary. But the subject is a subject in dis- 
pute. The Government has agreed to make it a matter of reference and ar- 
bitration ; and it must fulfil that agreement, unless another mode for settling 
the controversy should be resorted to with the hope of producing a speedier de- 
cision. The President proposes, then, that the Governments of Maine and 
Massachusetts should severally appoint a commissioner or commissioners, em- 
powered to confer with the authorities of this Government upon a convention- 
al line, or line by agreement, with its terms, conditions, considerations, and 
equivalents, with an understanding that no such line will be agreed upon, with- 
out the assentyof such commissioners. This mode of proceeding, or some other 
which shall olen assent beforehand, seems indispensable, if any negotiation 
fora conventional line is to be had, since if happily a treaty should be the re- 
sult of the negotiation, it can only be submitted to the Senate of the United 
States for ratiiication. 

It is asubject of deep and sincere regret to the President that the British 
Plenipotentiary did net arrive in the country, and make known his powers, in 
time to have made this communication before the annual session of the Legis- 
latures of the two States had been brought to a close. He perceives and la- 


Legislatures; but the British mission is a special one ; it does not supersede 
the resident mission of the British Government at Washington, and its stay in 
the United States is not expected to be long. In addition to these considera- 
tions, it is to be suggested that more than 4 months of the session of Congress 
have already passed, and it is highly desirable, if any treaty for a conventional 
line should be agreed on, it should be concluded before the session shall termi- 
nate; not only because of the necessity of the ratification of the Senate, but 
also because it is not impossible that measures may be thought advisable, 


Houses. 

These considerations, in addition to the importance of the subject, and a firm 
conviction in the mind of the President that the interests of both countries as 
well as the interests of the two States more immediately concerned, require a 
prompt effort to bring this dispute to an end, constrain him to express an earnest 
hope that your Excellency will convene the Legislature of Maine, and submit 
the subject to its grave and candid deliberation. I am, with great respect, 
Your Excellency’s obed't serv’t, (Signed) DANIEL WEBSTER. 

To this letter the Governor of Massachusetts answered that the Executive 
of that Commonwealth was already, by resolutions of the Legislature, author- 


Maine issued a Proclamation convening the Legislature of that State on the 
18th instant. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 8 1-2 per cent. prem. 


ENB ALBION. 





NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MAY 14, 1842. 
AFFGHANISTAN. 

We have given, in another part of this day’s impression, some account of 
the people and the country of Affghanistan. Its perusal will afford the rea- 
tangible notion of those remarkable tribes than is to be found generally in 
books. 

That a comparatively small British force of 6000 men, among whom there 
was only one British regiment, mustering not more than 400 bayonets, should 
meet with reverses in such a country, is not at all surprising ; the only matter 
of astonishment is that such a handful of daring men should have ventured 


Courage and discipline, however, will 
achieve marvels among savage or half civilized tribes, and it is a matter of 
doubt—profound as the error was in leaving such an insignificant force there,un- 
supported—that had the troops been well commanded the disaster would not have 
happened. It may be harsh, perhaps, to prejudge a commander who is not 
present to defend himself ; but no one,we think, who has read the accounts,can 
question for a moment that the troops were sacrificed to a series of imbecile 
When the hos- 


tile intentions and ferocious and treacherous disposition of the people became 


acts and culpable supineness disgraceful to a British officer. 


apparent, negotiation was futile and childish—for what confidence could be re- 
posed in Akhbar Khan, who had murdered Sir Alexander Burnes and his bro- 
ther officers in their beds, and who had assassinated Sir William McNaghton 
in open day, during a conference, and under the sanction of a flag of truce ? 
The destruction of the entire force was the manifest object of Akhbar and his 
bloody associates ; yet no effort was made—no act of desperate valor was at- 
tempted to change the fortunes of the moment, or to turn the tide of affairs ; 
but the truops gave up their ground and marched out of their cantonments 
when the fatal doom of every man was sealed. 

To the ill health and broken constitution of General Elphinstone, and the 
youth of Lieutenant Pottinger, who, on the death of Sir William McNagh- 
ven, became the political chief, are these errors to be ascribed 





When we survey the immensity of that country—its hardy and hostile po- 
pulation—its dangerous defiles and passes—we are surprised at the facility with | 
and | 
had not a misjudged economy weakened the force left behind, the late mis- 
chances would not have happened. But take the case all in all—with its victo- 
ry and its defeats—and it exhibits a wonderful instance of the prowess of the 
British arms. 


which it was overrun by Sir John Keane and his army three years ago ; 


A popular error prevails that the expedition to Cabul was dictated by am- 
bition and a thirst for further conquest. Nothing can be more erroneous, for it 
has long been the ruling policy of the East India Company to avoid extending 
the limits of their territories ; but the force of circumstances frequently com- 
In the 


Affghanistan, it was not a British conquest—or rather we should say not an 


pels them to add to their conquests to avert greater evils. matter of 
acquisition to British territory at all—the Company assisted the rightful owner 
of the throne, to overthrow an usurper who had rendered himself hostile to 
British interests ; the expedition was therefore a matter of self-defence mere- 
ly. But inthis point of view some of the best informe d men, both at home 
and in India, differed as to the propriety of the invasion—but the Russian inte- 
rests were at that time so dominant in Persia, and her emissaries so activé 
throughout Affghanistan, together with Dost M ithommed’s devotion to her, 
that the Governor-General deemed the measure necessary to secure the safe- 


ty of India. othe posture of affairs in such a country as Affghanistan no 


| Governor of British India could be indifferent, for whoever possesses it, holds 


the keys of Hindostan. The formidable passes described in the artiele we have 
quoted, in the hands of an enemy, would enable that enemy at any moment to 
make a descent upon the most vulnerable part of the Company’s territories, be- 
cause, being so great a distance from the Company’s resources. Cabul, it may 
be recollected, is from 1800 to 2000 miles from Bombay or Calcutta, Should 
Russia ever put in force her gigantic scheme of Indian invasion, the occupation 
of Affghanistan must give her immeasurable advantages, and therefore it was 
said England ought to take time by the forelock and secure her interests there 
by putting on the throne a friendly sovereign and ally, with a sufficient force 
to maintain him. 

Thus reasoned Lord Auckland at Calcutta ; so also did the whig cabinet in 
Downing Street—but there were nevertheless, as we have said, dissenting voic- 
es, and among them the Duke of Wellington, who, with the penetrating eye of 
military genius, divested the question of its conglomerated difficulties, and an- 
swered the three volumes of Parliamentary Reports in three lines. 

Affghanistan, said the Duke, is too strong a country to be held by a small 
force, and too poor to support a large one. 

Be careful, said he,how you rashly undertake a war in an impracticable coun- 
try 2000 miles from your main resources. 

If, concluded this great man, the country be too poor to sustain a large Bri- 
tish army, it will have equal difficulty in supporting a Russian one, and the 
probability is that neither will ever occupy it long. 

These were the military considerations ; and the political ones were not less 
liable to objection. In the first place it was in part an European question, and 
therefore India ought not to be hastily brought into it to bear the burthens. It was 
doubtful if the question ought not to be settled at London or St. Petersburgh, 
instead of Cabul ; for if Russian emissaries were in Affghanistan, British ones 
were in Poland, and the withdrawal of one might have led to the withdrawal of 
the other. But the whig cabinet was then still pursuing the phantom of French 
alliance, and Russian friendship was sacrificed to Gallic insincerity. That ig- 
nis fatuus has now passed away—French friendship for England has been test- 
ed even by Lord Palmerston, and with the return of the Conservatives to power, 
the northern alliances have been re-established and consolidated. 

The apprehensions of Russian designs on India have vanished ; and it would 
now seem only necessary to send a sufficient force to chastise the Affghans for 
their treachery and cruelty, and then withdraw the army, holding perhaps one 
or two of the passes and strong places, as security for future good behaviour. 

We have discussed this subject so far, for the purpose of showing that the 
expedition to Cabul was undertaken for the purpose of protecting British India 
from European invasion, and not for the wanton objects of mere conquest and 
aggrandisement. 

But in justice to Lord Auckland we must not conceal another of his motives 
for engaging in this war, namely, the desire to open the trade of that vast coun- 
try through the northwestern frontier and by the Indus. Commerce and civi- 
lization go hand in hand, and much good was to be expected from carrying them 
into Affghanistan. That vast and mighty stream which set limits to the con- 
quests of Alexander the Great, and which throws a body of water into the sea 
four times the volume of the Ganges, could, and will be now in due time, na- 
vigated by steam to the incalculable benefit and happiness of millions. The fol- 
lowing few lines from the Asiatic Journal of October last, shows how auspi- 
ciously this trade had begun. 

Mr Torrens, as we noticed last month, has furnished a statement of the 
goods exported by way of Delhiacross the North-west frontier to Cabul, during 
the last three years. This document is strictly confined to the exports sent to 
that city, and does not comprise the goods sent to Bhawulpore, Scinde, and the 
Punjab, the trade to which ts reported to have increased in a similar ratio. The 
statement is as surprising as it is gratifying. In 1838-39, the total amount of 
exports did not exceed £75,169. In 1840-41, it rose to £431,816, not far 
short of half a million sterling. The greatest increase is, moreover, visible in 
articles of British manufacture, of which the quantity exported in the former 
year was about four lacs and a half of rupees; and in the past year, no less 
than thirty-two lacs, being an increase vf more than seven hundred per cent. 
The Delhi Gazette says, that trade in Cabul is increasing to an astonishing de- 
gree. 
Northeastern Boundary.—The flying reports that have been so much in cir- 





culation of late, relative to negotiations for arranging this question, have now 
assumed form and authenticity in consequence of the publication of an official 
letter from Mr. Webster to the Governors of the States of Maine and Massa- 
chusetts. This letter we have inserted elsewhere, and it will be seen that Lord 
Ashburton is authorized by her Majesty’s government, to treat with that of the 
line, which shall be useful and be- 
The arbitration then, as prescribed by the treaty, will 
be for the present abandoned. 


United States for a new and Conventional 
neficial to both parties. 


The nature of the concessions on either side have not transpired. Some, 
however, affirm that England will give the free navigation of the St. John’s for 
a free passage to Canada. Now asa road or free passage to Canada can be 
claimed by Great Britain by right of common law, the surrender of a “ path- 
But with the “‘ pathway” must go the territory 
over which it passes, or the right will be a phantom. The free navigation of 
the St. Johns, however, will be of incalculable benefit to the United States, be- 
cause the best of the timber lies contiguous to Maine, and must fall to her share 
of the division ; and as it is this timber which grows chiefly on the Aroostook 


way”’ is conceding very little. 


and other streams falling into the St. Johns, the force of gravity and the cur- 
rent of the waters will render the use of the latter stream necessary to get the 
article to market. We should consider the navigation of the St. John’ to the 
United States, an equivalent for all the land lying north of that river, beyond 
the point of intersection of the American line. 





*,* We have given insertion to some letters from Mr. Dickens on the sub- 
ject of International Copyright ; and we most earnestly hope that the argu- 
ments and exhortations of those eminent authors who have signed the Address 
to the American people wili have a salutary influence on the public mind. We 
confess, however, that we have our doubts if any legal enactments will take 
place at present, for very many think with the celebrated Major Jack Downing, 
that foreign authors will not obtain any privileges here so long as “ our people 
think that copy-right means right to copy.”” 

We regret we have not room to-day for afew very just and pertinent re- 
marks from the pen of the editor of the Evening Post, in which he not only 
shows the injustice of the law as it stands towards British writers,but the injury 
sustained thereby to American authors. 

We bez to call attention to an analysis of Mr. Cushing’s Report on the Trade 
with the Colonies, and we shall return to the subject next week. 

The Royal Mail Steamer Medway arrived from Halifax on Tuesday, and 
sailed next day for the West Indies. The Trent also arrived the same day 
from Havana, and sailed on Thursday for Halifax. 





* .* We have received the following communication relative to the brave 

but unfortunate 44th Regt., lately cut to pieces in Cabool. 
To the Editor of the Albion. 
Canada West, April 26, 1842 

I shall feel obliged by your taking an opportunity of mentioning in your pa- 
per that if the Ist Battalion, of the 44th Regt., from the ill conduct of its tem- 
porary chief, causéd our disaster at New Orleans, that the 2nd Battalion be- 
haved in the noblest and most daring manner in the attack on Bergen op Zoom, 
in 1814, though also unfortunate. It is hardly fair to create an impression that 
the present 44th (or rather, unhappily, the remains of it,) is unequal to other 
British Regiments ; the long peace we have had has left very few indeed of 
the officers, and still fewer men in any of the Regiments, who were in them 
last war, and they all, therefore, stand on an equal footing to gain their own 
laurels, and add brighter rays, if possible, to the glory which attaches more or 
less to every British Regiment ss As 

Colonel Shelten, the senior Lieut.-Colonel, lost his arm at St Sebastian ; 
Colonel Mackrel, the junior Lieut.-Colonel, who was with the 2nd Battalion at 
Bergen, has paid a soldier’s debt to his country, an i died of the wounds he re- 
ceived at Balla Hissar, in Cabool : 

The 44th were distinguished in Egypt, at Badajos, Salamanca, Bla- 
densburg, Waterloo, and Ava, and bear those honorary distinctions on their 
colours. We must not allow our absent comrades to be slighted if we can 
help it, which will, I trust, be considered a sufficient cause for troubling you 
with this letter. 
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PARK THEATRE. 
ONDAY EVENING, May 16—Will be performed London Assurance, and What 
Will the World Say? ; 
TUESDAY—Last night but one of the engagement of Mr. and Mrs. Seguin, and Mr. 
Manvers—The Bronze Horse and other entertainments. 
WEDNESDAY—Last night of the engagement of the vocalists—The Bronze Horse 
and other entertainments. 
THURSDAY—Mr. W. H. William’s Benefit. 
FRINAY—London Assurance and What Will the World Say? 
SATURDAY—London Assurance and other entertainments. 


wees The Drama. 


Park Theatre.—-Opera has ruled the time, at this theatre, during the greater 
part of the current week, and we believe that it was intended to terminate the 
series last night, bet the severe indisposition of Mr. Seguin, which caused an 
unavoidable suspension of its course, will, in all probability, cause another week 
of this species of performance. 

On Monday last, the Operatic Spectacle of “'The Bronze Horse,” was pro- 
duced here, the music by Auber. So early as that day, we had heard that Mr. 
Seguin was so greatly indisposed as to be almost incapable of going through the 
fatigue of his part, but that, the opera being advertised, he was determined to 
attempt it, though he should break down in the exertion. He did attempt it,and, 
with a few curtailments, he got through it surprisingly ; but we cannot help 
reiterating our opinion that such a course is neither expedient nor wise. In 
justice to the New York Audiences, it must be said that they are never unrea- 
sonable in their demands upon the energies of professional persons—unless, 
indeed, in the article of encore, in which they are certainly remorseless, and 
sometimes, even, cruel—on the contrary, they are indulgent and considerate in 
the case of indisposition, beyond most others that we have had opportunity to 
observe. Now, as it must be evident that none care for opera, except lovers of 
music, so none attend opera under the impression that they are to listen to de- 
fective performances, and to make due allowance for the defects. Artists them- 
selves, seldom come before the public with the sort of tacit declaration that 
they are really superlative, but that they labour under difficulties which their 
hearers must discover and admit. We have three vocal artists, at present, at 
the Park, who have long occupied prominent stations in their profession, and 
all of whom, at this juncture, appear to be suffering under some sort of indispo- 
sition which most seriously effects the vocal organs. At present, Mrs. Seguin 
is feeble in expression, and weak in volume ; Mr. Manvers is clear in the mid- 
dle voice only, his lower tones being weak, and those of upper part of the com- 
pass run into falsetto very early ; Mr. Seguin, generally so sound and sonorous, 
has been of late indistinct. We are far from asserting that these are generally 
the defects of the artists here mentioned, on the contrary, when in good order, 
they have high professional merits; but how greatly are they tampering with 
their own reputation and the public patience, by persevering in labours to which 
the state of their health is inadequate ! 

The “ Bronze Horse’ was produced in a manner highly commendable to the 
management as regarded scenery and general stage effect. Some of the 
machinery was a little stiff, but such an occurrence is incidental to a “ first 
night.” ‘The opera, however, although possessing many musical excellencies, 
sinks somewhat in public estimation on account of the puerile extravagance of | 
the plot. Nevertheless this very circumstance gives additional scope to the 
scene painter, who may indulge his imagination in depicting landscapes and 
scenes in the planet Venus: and accordingly we have one of an elegant and | 
glowing description, in which there is a stupendous and magnificent edifice dim- | 
ly seen in the back ground. This edifice, however, although contributing to | 
the beauty of the picture—considered merely as a picture—does not appear to | 
be at all analogous to the story before the audience, and is by no means in | 
keeping or harmony with the plot. Moreover we have seen a similar idea pre- | 

| 








sented to the eye, in the second of the series painted by Cole, in “ The Four 
Stages of Human Life ;” however there are beauties in the painting, sufficient 
to compensate for any minor anomaly. 
in keeping, namely, the interior of the farmer’s house, the decorations of which 
are certainly not a /a Chinoise ;—but let us not refine overmuch. 
sustained her part in the music well, and Andrews improves so rapidly both in 
acting and singing, that he is becoming, like Richings formerly, the factotum 
and all-important member of the establishment. Miss Taylor, also, seems to 
have taken great pains in the study of the music allotted to her; in the last act 


she sang a solo, with occasional accompanying chorus in very pretty style, and | members of the society. 


called down an universal and loud encore—the only one of the night. 

A word or two as to the Orchestra. It is becoming the frequent custom here, 
—and a bad custom it is—to scrape, and squeak, and bellow, to the racking of 
musical ears, in order to tune the instruments. Cannot this be avoided? May 
We take some credit for having assisted to 
reform this abuse in another place, formerly, and, by the co-operation of au- 
diences this may be reformed also. But worse remains to be said. The aci 
pieces, which are chiefly either cotillons or waltzes, are sometimes without a 
bass, sometimes without a tenor, sometimes without a leader, sometimes out of 
tune, frequently out of time. This is sheer carelessness, and is an affront to 
the hearers ; the more so as the band clearly prove their ability to do better. 
This proof they gave on Monday evening, for after a specimen of their worst, 
and a tardy gathering of the requisite strength, we had a proof of their best, in 
the splendid style in which they executed the overture to ‘* The Bronze Horse,” 
it was masterly, spirited, and worthy of the highest praise ; but then the public 
have no right to be put off with bad music when they pay for good ; and, more- 
over, c4reless habits will gradually incapacitate ‘or good effects 

We would now gladly say afew words in favour of good classic comedy, 
which has so often been kicked aside just when it was about to become re-esta- 
blished ; but as we would not do aught tending to prejudice the brief remain- 
der of the operatic course, we shall defer our remarks until that career be run 


it not be done under the stage? 


Bowery Theatre.—This house has, for some time past, been adhering close- 


ly to the regular drama, and, the manager having added greatly to the strength 
of his establishment, has been able to produce comedy in a highly satisfactory 
manner. We perceive by the bills—for we regret to say that we have not yet 
had opportunity to witness personally—that the Comedy of “ London Assur- 
ance,’’ which every where has called forth all the resources of theatrical esta- 
blishments, in order to furnish it forth in a sufficiently handsome and elegant 
style, has been brought out here. From long experience, we are aware that 
in scenic and decorative elegance, in costumery,brilliancy, and other ocular at- 
traction, the manager of the Bowery Theatre, has never been surpassed, and 


rarely equalled ; and doubtless, in this instance, he has endeavoured to sustain | 


his usual character in these points. But nous verrons. 


Mitchell's Olympic Theatre.—Among the latest novelties at this house, | p 
which is essentially The Theatre of Novelties, are “ All’s fair in Love” alittle | 1 Patents, and the necessary attendants, at boarding-houses and hote's 
jeu d’esprit brought out especially for the benefit of Mr. Horncastle, yesterday | the urine) has, to a great extent, my epee Lithotomy, (or cutting for stone in the 
week, and the celebrated “ Beggar's Opera” of Gay which was produced in | 
the state called Reversed, for the benefit of Mr. Edwin, on Wednesday even- 
ing last. This reversing of the piece imeans the performance of the male 
characters by actresses,and of the female characters bv actors ; and certainly, if 
sheer burlesque be the object of the performance, “the force of burlesque 
could no further go,” and the utter absurdity of the scenes was eminently cal- 
culated to keep up successive explosions of laughter. This kind of represent- 
ation of “The Beggar's Opera” has been favourably received by laughter- 


lovers during full the last half century, yet, in order to preserve a zest for it, it 


must be sparingly administered ; for it must be recollected that “ The Beegar’s 
oo 


Opera” itself is at once a burlesque and a satire 
P i 


within the scope of civilized society ; and that it is a satire, is evident in every 


passage of both the dialogue and the poetry, which teem with bitter sarcasm Corbyn has also made arrangem€nts with Mr. George Loder, which will enable 
s of that better part of society which the 


and inuendo respecting the moral 
characters in the drama are presumed to ape. 
much point in the ‘* Reversal,” although we may laugh at it once and no more, 
for along season; nor would we willingly see the original, unless it were per- 
formed by excellent and discerning actors, sweet singers of ballad music, and 
accompanied by a well-trained orchestral band. In fact “‘ The Be ggar’s Opera” 
may be considered a work sui genris, and we have compunctious Visitings 
in tolerating the burlesque of so exquisite a satire a 





tions. 


There is one other scene which is not | the Physicians of the Society to the cases requiring their prefessional aid. 


Mrs. Knight | 





It isa burlesque opera, inas- 
much as it has all the usual properties thereof, including mock-heroic senti- 
ment, mock pathos, and much beautiful although quaint music,—all delivered 
from the mouths of characters supposed to be the most infamous ard degraded 


We cannot say that there is 





After all, remarks like these are too pare and unsuitable to the devotions at 
the Temple of Momus ; we may, therefore, sum up shortly, and say that the 
priests of the Temple minister to the laughing god, and the devotees worship, 
as zealously as ever. The buildiug continues to be nightly crowded, and who 
can wonder at that? Finally, we rejoice to believe that the High Priest, as we 
we may term him, of this shrine, can well speak of the liberality of the of- 
ferings. 

Niblo’s Garden.—We hear with unfeigned satisfaction that the Prince of 
caterers for summer amusement, Mr. Niblo, is making extensive preparations 
for the ensuing campaign ; he purposes being in the field about the first of next 
month, and, if report be correct, he will be in stronger force than ever Far- 
ther, we know not, but have unbounded confidence in his enterprise and exer- 





MUSIC. 

We give, from the last Quarterly Review, the following account of the ori- 
gin of Rossini’s ‘‘ Stabat Mater,” which is at present so much an object of 
musical curiosity and admiration. 

‘ The illustrious Maestro, a few years since, visited Madrid, where of course 
he was a lion of the first magnitude. At the request of a Spanish prelate, Don 
Francisco Varela, he undertook to compose something for the chapel-royal ; 
and after his return home, fulfilled his promise by sending his reverend friend 
the Stabat Mater in question, which Don Varela acknowledged by transmitting 
the composer a snuff-box enriched with valuable diamonds. On the death of 
Don Varela, who bequeathed his immense fortune to charitable uses, his execu- 
tors sold the manuscript of the piece as an article of his property ; and it was 
purchased by M. Aulagnier, a Parisian publisher, for 6000 francs. Afterwards, 
however, Rossini sold another copy of his Stabat to Troupenas, another Parisian 
publisher, by whom it was immediately published. Aulagnier obtained an in- 
junction against its sale, on the ground that it was no longer Rossini’s property 
he having previously disposed of it to Don Francisco Varela for a valuable con® 
sideration. A long lawsuit followed, which made no small noise in the 
Parisian musical world. The result was, that Rossini was found not to have 
been divested of the property of his composition by his having sent a copy of it 
to Don Varela, and having received a snuff-box in return ; and the sale by h’m 
to Troupenas being found valid, the injunction against that publisher was re- 
moved. 

Art-Union.—A Soirée will be given at the Apollo Saloon, Broadway, on 
Wednesday evening next, at which Mesdames Otto, Spohr Zahn, and Seymour, 
and Mr. J. T. Norton will assist ; the first two ladies will @ing selections 
from the most approved composers ; Mrs. Seymour will give recitations from 
celebrated poets ; Mr. Norton will perform a Military Thema on the Chromatic 
trumpet, and by particular desire will give his grand introduction and cele- 
brated air, ‘‘ Au clair de la lune,” with variations on the Cornet a Piston. We 
consider this to be an excellent and novel arrangement, the artists are all of 
approved talent, and the result cannot fail to be pleasing to the audience as 
well as advantageous to those who take part in the entertainment. 





T. GEORGE’S SOCIETY.—At a quarterly meeting of the St. George’s Society ot 
New York, held at the City Hotel, on the ilth April,the following report of the 
Charitable Committee of the Society was preserted— 
* To the St. George’s Society : 

“Inthe kind providence of God your Committee on Charity have been spared to 
close another — of the labour committed to their trust. a work in which the Great 
and Good in all ages, when circumstances would permit, have delighted to be employ- 
ed. They rejoice in the belief, in common with their fellow members, that this origi- 
nated, laid the foundation and has hitherto sustained the society, of which they are 
proud to be enrolled among its members. 

* Your committee beg leave to state, that from the Ist of April, 1841, to the same 
date in 1842, sixteen hundred and sixty-four dollars 19c. ($1664 19) have been distri- 
buted to the numerous applicants with as much economy as their cases would permit 
of. During the summer and fall months, that is from ]st April to the Ist December, a 
period of eight months relief was furnished to 239 individuals or families in money, 
amounting to six hundred and ninety five dollars ($695) ani from the Ist December, 
1841, to the 3lst March, 1842, nine bundred and sixty-nine dollars 19c. (969 19) have 
been expended on 567 separate applicants in provisions, fuel, clothing and cash, in the 
to.lowing proportions :— 








Ps Oct OUD .s needantped snoenhnanasseeodsoeerd $546 72 
WL Hl ok tne diene ceecenhe chen eteengenensaanenetaseeas 213 68 
Ce Oh Se GUNN ich nd dndb badd aweesbocadeckenbanoevce 158 47 
CTI anc nds dnscces cckdenewseseess cccct cncdascoccecssecseus 50 31 


$969 19 
“ Your committee beg leave to acknowledge also the prompt and kind attention of 


** Your committee would conclude in again expressing their opinion of the superior 
plan of relieving the poor during the winter months as now adopted, over that of giv- 
| ing money, as was heretofore the case. But while they express their entire confidence 

in the kind of relief which has been distributed during the two past winters, they think 

that the method of disposing this charity is susceptible of considerable improvement as 
more effectually to detect the unworthy, and at the same time carry out the great and 
benevolent objects of the society. Signed— 
Edward Hardy, Luke Barker, 
George Stothard, Joseph Steele, 
On motion, The above Report was ordered to be published for the satisfac'ion of the 
B. H. DOWNING, Secretary. 


William Jackson. 


May 15-It. 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE QUEEN. 
HE high character of these PENS has induced the attempt on the part of several 
makers, to practice a fraud, not only upon Mr. Gillott, butalso onthe public. An 
inferior aiticle bearing the mi-spelled name, GILLOT, omitting the final T,is 1ow in 
the market. The public can readily detect it by its unfinished appearance, as well as 
by the very common style in whichitis putup. Observe that all the genuine are war- 
| ranted in full on each pen, “* Joseph Gillott’s Patent,” or ‘ Joseph Gillott warranted,” 
and that each packet bears a fac-simile of his signature. 
HENRY JEsSOP begs leave to inform thetrade thathe has removed from No. 109 
ard ill Beekman street, to No. 91 John street, corner of Gold street, where he will 
constantly keep on hand,acomplete assortment of the above we.l known articles 





which will be offered on favourable terms. May 8 
{LOBE HOTEL.—F. BLANCARD respectfully informs his friends and the public 
| that the above elegant and extensive establishment, newly erected, and purpose- 


ly adapted to the European plan of accommodation, is now wpened for the reception 
ofcompany. The rooms have been newly fitted up, with new furniture of the most 
modern style, and no expense has been spared to promote the comfort of his guests 
The plan is pre-eminent for convenience, as families, and persons desirous of accom- 
modations unconnected with regular boarding, may have suits of apartments, and diet 
furnished therein, at all times, and in any manner agreeable to theirtaste. ‘The best 
servants are alwaysin attendance, and the English and foreign languages spoken in 
the house. 

To this establishmentthere is a Restaurant, where the best provisions of the market 
will be served up, on the mostapproved and fashionable styleof French and English 
cookery. The choicest wines at reasonable prices. 

In connection with the Hotelis an extensive Bathing establishment, on New street, 

open at all seasonable hours for the use of his guests. 
| The location of the Hotel is admirably suited to business or pleasure, being within 
| two minutes walk of Wall-street,the Public offices, andthe Battery, the most airy and 
| healthful walk in the city. : 
| The Propeléter.avasotelis acknowledging the many favors he has heretofore receiv- 
| ed from his patrons, assures them that he will avoid no pains to accommodate such as 
| may grant him acall in any style of expense or economy, that may be best suited to 
i 
| 





their wishes. 66 Broadway, New York. : 

The Montreal Gazette, Quebec Mercury, The Chronicle and Gazette, Kingston, and 

| Toronto Patriot, will please insert this advertisementten times and send their bills to 
| F. Blancard. Aug 14-tf. 

| INSTITUTION FOR THE TREATMENT OF CALCULOUS AFFECTIONS, STRIC 

| TURES, AND OTHER DISEASES OF THE URINARY ORGANS. 

‘ -- undersigned, formerly Professor of Surgery in the College of Physicians and 

Surgeons of the University of the State of New York. and in the Medical College 

| of Ohio, begs leave to inform the Medical Profession that he has established an institu- 





| tion for the accommodation of patients labouring under Calculous Affections,Strictures, 
Fistula, Diseases of the Bladder, Kidueys, &c. 

| The following reasons have induced him to establish this Institution : 

| Ist. He has for several years experienced great difficulty in procuring fit apartments 


2nd. Lithotrity (or breaking the stone in the bladder, and allowing it to pass off with 


bladder.) and it is weil known that few surgeons have sufficient patients to make it 

an object for them to aoquire the knowledge, or procure the instruments necessary for 

— operation ; consequently the practice of it must be confined toa very limited num- 
er. 

3d. He has long been aware of the propriety of oe greg pedehinae. their time and 
attention to those branches of the profession to which they feel themselves particular- 
ly adapted, and in which they have sought knowledge and gained experience. 

As the Members of the Profession are generally aware that the undersigned has prac 
tised Lithotrity for many years, and devoted mucn of his time to diseases of the urmary 
organs, he hopes that this Institution will meet withthe approbation of his friends in 
the profession, and the public. 

Any person desiring further information, may apply, personally or by letter, to him 
at No. 9 Park Place, New York. ALBAN GOLDSMITH, M: D 

Jan. 1-tf. 





CORBYN’S DRAMATIC REPOSITORY 

422 1-3 Broadway, New York 

W CORBYN respectfully informs the Profession and the public. that he has open 
e ed an office as above for the importation and sale of every Dramatic publication 
issued in Paris, London, and New York; and from the arrangements he has effecte« 
in the European capitals, he hopes to be able to offer printed copies of every piece pro 
duced there, and in some instances manuscript copies of successful pleces immediately 
~— their production, and previous to publication. 





him to supply, at short notice, and on moderate terms, M U S1C, either original! or se 
lected, for operas, melo-dramas, vaudevilles, spectacies, musical farces, ballets, dan 
ces, &C., in parts adapted to orchestras of any desciiption.— 

In connexion with the above, W. C. has procured a magnificent assortment of Cour! 


Suits and Foreign Uniforms, richly embroidered in gold and silver, which, with a grea! 
variety of Characteristic Costumes, adapted for fancy ‘ress Balls, Bulls, Masques, $0! 
rees, and Tableaux Vivans, will at all times be readv for sale or hire, under the super 
intendance of John Tavlor, Coscumer to the Olympic Theatre. Ladies’ Fancy Bal 
Dresses can also be procured on application as above, or at 58 Prince-st. 




















TPR Aner Ane, WASHABLE WINDOW SHADE MANUFACTORY, No. 12 Spruce 
Street, New York.—The attention of the public is solicited by the subscriber to the 
elegant and useful articie of household furniture, without which no room, however 
well furnished, can be called complete, and which are considered by competent judges, 
to be the most effective ornaments that can be possibly introduced. 

These shades have now been in general use in all climates for more than five years, 
80 that experience now proves the fact of their durability ; and that public opinion is 
decidedly in their favour is sufficiently shown by the great and constantly increasing 
demand for them. 

The collection now offered to the public comprises every variety ever invented of the 
real Transparent Washable Window Shades; and those articles are warranted to wash 
welland easily, and to last with proper usage at least ten years. Their prices, with 
mountings complete, vary from $7 per pair upwards. 

It is necessary to remark that all shades made at this establishment have the subscri- 
ber’s name attached to them. GEORGE PLATT, 12 Spruce street, N Y. 
.B.—A liberal discount is made where a quantity is taken. Mar. 12-%4. 


es HOTEL, Falls of Niagara, Canada, by THOMAS MOXEY, late of King- 
ston.—The PAVILION HOTEL, having been some time ago destroyed by fire, it 
has been re-built and fitted up in superior style for the accommodation of the public. 
Every care has been taken to render the PAVILION worthy of public patronage ; 
and the arrangements in conducting it, are such as must command general approval 
and support. 

Ledios and Gentlemen visiting the FALLS during the season will find the PAVILION 
a most comfortable place of resort, where every attention will be shewn them. and no 
pains spared to provide, not only the necessaries, but the luxuries of the season, 

City of the Falls, April, 1842. April 23-3m. 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. 
HE STEAM SHIP GREAT WESTERN, Lieutenant J. Hosken, R.N., commander. 
The above Steam Ship, having been completely overhauled, new coppered, and 
put in the best order in every respect, will commence her regu'ar voyages on the 2nd 
of Apnl next, on which day she will sail from Bristol for this port. In order the better 
to accommodate ti,e Liverpool trade. it has been determined that she shall make alter- 
nate voyages between New York and Liverpool, and New York and Bristol. Her sail- 
ing days for the year from each port are appointed as follows— 

From New York. From England. 
28th of April for Liverpool. 2d of April from Bristol. 
16th of June fur Bristol. 2ist of May from Liverpool. 
llth of August for Liverpool. 16th of July from Bristol. 
29th of Sept. for Bristol 3rd of Sept. from Liverpool 
17th of Nov. for Liverpool. 22d of Octobe: from Bnstol. 

For freight or passage, or any other information, apply Woy , or by letter, to 
Jan. 29, tf. RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st, 
— 3 peomigainiipanaaninen ~> & bandit Mes A 

BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL. 
— Royal Mail Steam ships from Boston and Liverpool, will sail as follows: — 
From Liverpool, From Boston, 














Acadia, Riery, Commander ———— Oct. 16, 
Columbia, Judkins, do Oct. 5, Nov 1, 
Britannia, Cleland, do > i, 
Caledonia, Mc‘Kella do Nov. 4, Dec. 1, 
Acadia, Rieiy, do 19, 16, 
Columbia, Judkins, do Dec. 4, Jan. 1, 
Britannia, Cleland, do Jan. 4, Feb. 1, 
Caledonia, McKellar, do Feb. 4, March 1], 
Acadia, Riery. do March 4, April 2, 


The above ships are 1200 eos register and 440 horse power, they carry experienced 
surgeons, their accommodations for passengers are fitted with evei y convenience, and 
the best of st: res are provided. 

I> Rate of passage, $150, for which, or freight of Specie, apply at 26 Broad-st. to 
Oct. 16-tf. BARCLAY & LIVINGSTON. 
STEAM NAVIGATION BETWEEN ANTWERP AND NEW YORK 

VIA SOUTHAMPTON. 

ELGIAN STF AMER BRITISH QUEEN, M. M. Keane, commander. 

The days of departure of this well known steamship have been fixed as follows : 

From Antwerp. From Southampton. | From New York. 

On 4th May, 1842. On 7th May, 1542. | On 7th June, 1842, 
7th July, ” 10th July, ” 7th Aug., ” 
7th Sept., ” 10th Sept.,” 7th Oct.. ” 
Price of passage, meals not included, to Southampton or Antwerp $70; Steward’s 
fees $2 624. 
The meals will be served on hoard, on the plan of a continental hotel, in the best 
manner and at fixed and moderate prices. Families or parties may contract for the 
voyage with the steward. 
An experienced Surgeon accompanies the ship. 
For freight, passage, or any further information, apply to 
May 7-6. H. W. T. & H. MALI, Agents, 41 Beaver street. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
HE Ships ofthis Line willhereafter leave New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 
16th of each month as follows: 
From New York From Havre 

Ist Jan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and Oct., 

Ist Feb, June and Oct. St. Nicholas,(new) J B. Pell, master,l6th March July,and Nov. 

Ist March, Julyand Nov, Oneida,(new) J. Funk, master, 16th April,Aug., and Dec. 

Ist April, Aug.and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May, Sept., and Jan. 

The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining ai! that may be re- 

quired for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers will be supplied 

with every requisite, withthe exception of wines aud liquors. Goods intended for 

these vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers,free trom any other than the expen- 

ses actually incurred onthem. For freightor passage, apply to 

BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, No. ¥ Tontine Building, New York. 
BONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Union Line—To sail from New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th, and from Havre on 
the Ist, 8th, and 24th of every month, as follows, viz. : 


Ships. , Masters. Days of ae | from New-}Daysof Sailing from Havre 
ork. 

Argo, iC. Anthony,jr |March 8, July 8, Nov. S/April 24, Aug. 24, Dec. 24 
Francoisler, |Ainsworth, eo nH * «, “ 1tiMay 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1 
Burgundy, D. Lines, ao - * “oa 5. « , &@ § 
Emerald, Howe, April 8, Aug. 8 Dec &| * 9, “* 9, “* &% 
Rhone, J. A. Wotton, “s * * Jélfune 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 
Ville de Lyon, jC. Stoddard, om, .- ey “on 8, 8, * 8 
Albany, Watson, Mey .8, Sept. 8, Jan. 6] ‘“* 96, * 8, * 94 
Silvie DeGrasse,|L Weiderholdi} * 16, * 16, * [uly 1, Nov. 1, March 1 
Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, mk * & a = 8, ** & « § 
Duch d’Orleans,|A. Richardson.|June 8, Oct. §, Feb. t} “ 24, 4, “ 94 
Snily, WCThompsor| “ 16, ‘* 16, * j6}Aug 1, Dec. 1, April 1 
lowa, W. W. Pell. a & *. wee ey sd —— @ 








These vessels are all of the first class and ably commanded, with superior and elegant 

accommodations for passengers, Comprising all that may be required for comfort and 

convenience. 

The price of passage to Havre is fixed at $100 without wines, which will be furnished 

by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices. 

c C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st, 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr., 46 South-st. 
NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will 

succee.t each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 

York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from Londun on the 7th, 17th, and 

27th of every month throughout the year, viz:— 

ships. \ Masters. Days of Sailing from New 

} | York. | London. 

W.H Sebor, ‘Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1/Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 

S. B. Griffing, | ** 10, * 10, * 2% i * ss 

T. Britton, 24 x 








Days of Sailing from 


St. James, 
Montreal, 
Gladiator, 


| ’ 20 March 7, July 7, Nov. 7 

Mediator, J.M. Chadwick Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1) * #I7, “ 17, “* 17 

Wellington, D. Chadwick, =m * hw =F * o .* 27 

Quebec, F He Heoard,| “ 20, “ 20, | ** 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 

Philadelphia, Hovey, ach atu’ Nov. ty * 3 * 
* 10, * 10, “ 


Samson, Smith, , 7. * a *§ 8, ¢ 
HendrickHudson,E. E. Morgan, | ** 20, “ 20, ‘© 20 May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1; * vi fH * 
Toronto, R. Grisvold, | * 10, ‘* 10, ° a 27, res 27 
Westminster, |G. Moore, 1 * 20, 20, “ 90\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 

These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. G:eat care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 
are of the best descripiion. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, 
for each adult, and children half price, without wimes and liquors of any description. 
Neither the captain nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, par- 
ceils, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefore. Ap- 
ply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 

GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 134 Front st. 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPOGL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 

The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of 
every month ; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz :— 

Ships. Captains. {Days of Sailing from New, Days of Sailing from 
York. - aa eg 125 
Patrick Henry, |J. C. Delano, |July 7, Nov. /, Mar. / Aug. 29, Dec, 25, Apri 
Virgmian, ’ Allen, , oO 13, “ 13, oe is Sept. 1, Jan. J, May : 
North America,|A. B. Lowber, | 19, a ee 7, 





[<) 
ao 


“ 19, “ 


“ ‘ “ = J “13 

Roscius, J. Collins. “ 95, 25, “ 25] 13. 13, “ 1 
Europe, A.C. Marshall, Aug. I, Dec. 1, April 1 . 19, “ 19, ‘ 19 
independence, |Nye, “. 4 ee 95 Hs 
Sheffield, F.P Allen, ~~ ae 13, . 13,0ct. 1, Feb. 1, June 
New York, Cropper, “ 19, 19, 19 a Bg 
Siddons, Cobb, coe. * “ 95) 12. ' 13, 13 
Cambridge, Barstow, Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1) _ 19, ' 19, “ 19 
Roscoe, H. Huttleson, | - 7, | ** 95, 5, 
S$. Whitney, |Thompson, “13, 13, “ 13/Nov. 1, March], July J 
Ce ; = “ - “4 « 
Columbus, Cole, “ 19, a 19, ro 19 a tae 4 13, “ 43 
Sheridan, |Depeyster, ooh, 4% (Ty. ie 13, * 9 « 19 
South America, \Bailey, |Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 . 19, . 19, ~% 
}. Washington, |A. Burrows “« J, 7, « 7] 5, 9 
United states, |Britton, yu 13, ‘“ 13, “ 4§3/Dec. 1}, April i, Aug. i 
England, “1B. L. Waite, “ 19, ‘ 19 « WW . ae i | 
Garrick Skiddy, “95 95 6 Qs] Sf 13, . 3, “ : 

‘ \J. Rathbone, |Nov. 1, March 1, July 1) 19 19 j 


Oxford, ares 
These ships are all of the first class, and ably comma ded. with elegant accommo} 
dations for passengers The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed ° 
$100, without wines or liquors, and from Liverpoo! to New York at 35 guineas, includ- 
ing wines stores, and bedding : i 
“Ne ther the captains nor ewners of these ships will be re sponsible for any letters, 
I Lee s,or packages sent by them. unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor 
# avents for ships Oxford, North America Europe, Colum bus South America England, 
New York, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL,N Y 
BARING, BROTHERS & Co Liverpool. 
: "hit , Vir ‘ } i and United States 
Agents for ships S. Whitney, Virginian Sheffield anc © { . 
; ’ ROBERT KERMIT. N.Y. 
T. & I. SANDS & Co Liverpool 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Indepe nee. Roscoe, and Ge oree Washington, 
GRINNELL. MINTURN & ¢ 0., 78 South-st., N.Y. 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st Liverpool 
sents shit . Siddons, Sheridan and Gatrick, : 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, She OF a OLLING & Co.. New York 


ae 





N.B.—All letters must be post-paid, and no country orders will be executed unless 
] accompanied by a remittance. dec, 4-tf 


WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co Live rpooly 
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